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THE USE AND THE ECONOMY OF. INVECTIVE. 


Ir has become the settled policy of most civilized 
countries that some portion of its members should be 
set up as objects of scorn and hatred to the rest, and 
indignation is accordingly fast being organized into 
an institution. Among our people especially—a 
people delighting in the use of strong words inde- 
pendent of the occasions which should call them 
forth, there is a constantly increasing disposition to 
revel in the rhetoric of execration, and to find an in- 
nocent enjoyment in the demolishment of character. 
Every man in the country has his vocabulary of hot 
and stinging words ; and however scantily furnished 
may be his head in other respects, it can always 
boast of a good stock of big, bouncing adjectives, to 
be tossed miscellaneously among his fellow citizens, 
to avenge the least slight to his vanity, or to the 
thing he calls his opinion. It is to be regretted, 
however, that widely diffused as is the taste for in- 
vective, it has made but imperfect approaches to 
the dignity of an art; and the very prodigality with 
which its terms are squandered, has tended to de- 
grade it into a mere dance of words. Expressions 
which have done great execution in old times, when 
used on fitting occasions, have now lost all their 
force through the frequency of their misapplication ; 
and the word-warrior, in the full blast of his 
sounding cannonade, is mournfully made aware that 
his seeming balls are as ineffective as blank car- 
tridges. And thus many an aspiring wordling of 
invective, whose forcibly feeble expletives indicate 
an ambition to merit the flattering cognomen of 
Curser-General of the Human Race, is really un- 
worthy to do the denunciation of a debating club. 

Now it is very apparent that, with this genius for 
finding fault, and disposition to inveigh, so diffused 
among the people, it is a great evil not to have the 
principles of invective better understood. This 
ignorance comes from no lack of terms, for the dic- 
tionaries having been fully sacked for sarcasm, and 
the fish-markets explored for slang ; we have suffered 
of late rather from a glut than a scarcity of vitu- 
perative words. The essential difficulty to be met 
is therefore that which relates to the mode of wield- 
ing weapons notoriously in our possession ; and this 
mode we propose to indicate by guiding maxims and 
appropriate illustrations. The spendthrifts of in- 








vective having failed to achieve their objects, let 
us examine the subtler and more searching process 
of the economists. 

It was a remark of Lord Brougham, made many 
years ago, that what strikes the reader of the great 
Greek orators most strongly, is their abstinent use 
of their prodigious faculties of expression; and it 
has been said of Fox that he hesitated in debate, not 
from the scarcity but from the multitude of his words. 
Indeed every orator of invective has found that 
selection and compression are the conditions of 
rhetorical effectiveness; and that the torrent and 
tempest of his rage spent itself in vain, unless 
there flashed from it at last one lightning word or 
phrase, charged with the electricity of imaginative 
passion, and smiting its object with a power which 
both shattered and irradiated it. This condensation 
evinces that intellect and character are working 
with sensibility, and it is never the prize of the mere 
word-piler, no matter how richly he may be arrayed 
in the spoils of the dictionaries. It indicates a 
mental vision of the exact point where the blow may 
be dealt with overwhelming effect, and a resolute 
concentration of all the mind’s forces in hurling the 
bolt its fusing passion forges. To wander from the 
point, to expend energy on a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, to wanton in a stupid succession of abusive 
epithets, and blow the trumpet of an imbecile fury, 
and especially to launch general terms of opprobrium 
which have no individual application to tue pe- 
culiarities of the person assailed—all this is to ex- 
hibit the scattering rage of the shrew instead of 
the concentrated vehemence of the orator. That 
indifference to the meaning of words, which induces 
newspaper editors to assail their puniest opponents 
with invective copied from Cicero against Verres, 
or Burke against Hastings, betrays as ludicrous a 
conception of the power of terms as that displayed 
by Lord Campbell’s legal friend, who, enraged that 
his client should persist in refusing to settle his case 
by arbitration, burst out upon him in open court with 
this stunning remark: ‘‘ You—infernal rascal, if you 
do n’t settle this matter as his honor proposes, and 
as I and my learned brother wish, I shall be com- 
pelled to use strong language to you.” 

The purpose of invective being to hold up a person, 
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or class, or institution, to contempt or execration, it 
is obvious that, to distinguish it from mere abuse, it 
is necessary that the character of the invective 
should vary with the variety of its objects. Between 
contempt and execration there are many degrees 
of scornful feeling, answering to the degrees of 
folly and crime in the conduct of individuals; and 
the end of invective being attained only when it is 
felicitously adapted to the character of the thing or 
person assailed, a discrimination of traits and an 
economy of epithets are of the first importance. 
This applicability is wanting in a celebrated phrase 
of Sir Edward Coke, shot at Sir Walter Raleigh 
when he was on trial for his life. He called Sir 
Walter “a spider of hell”—a Satanic metaphor 
which was felt at the time to express rather the 
condensed venom of Coke than the chivalrous will- 
fulness of Raleigh; and, accordingly, in spite of the 
fiendish pungency of the sarcasm, and its abstract 
merit as invective, it is still to be considered as 
abuse. Many splendid specimens of verbal joinery, 
welded together with all the energy of personal 
hatred, have been ineffective from the fact that the 
orator, blinded by his passions, and eager simply to 
demolish his opponent, has missed his mark by 
blundering in his analysis; aiming, perhaps, to 
awaken in the minds of the audience a feeling of 
detestation and horror toward one who was the 
proper subject only of dislike or contempt; and 
ending therefore in accomplishing nothing, by begin- 
ning with an attempt to accomplish too much. 
Such magnificent monstrosities of railing have only 
the effect to make men’s minds callous to vitupera- 
tion and stormy threats. Fox made this mistake in 
his assaults on Lord North’s administration, during 
the American war. He was continually threatening 
the “noble lord in the blue ribbon”? with impeach- 
ment. He would have the noble lord’s head. The 
noble lord should expiate his crimes on the block. 
The noble lord, in the meantime, placidly smiled at 
his fury, and sweetly slept in his seat while Fox 
was brandishing his metaphorical axe over his head. 
The only instance in which he used this favorite 
figure with any rhetorical effect was after the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown. In the debate 
on the king’s speech announcing that event, Fox, 
feeling that it would be the death-blow of the 
ministry, and that they would all soon be in his 
power, played his invective with a vehemence at 
once dazzling and pointed. The war, he said, would 
fill the future historian of the country with shame 
and horror; and, he added, with a significant glance 
at the ministerial benches, “‘ its effects would soon 
be felt on our scaffolds.” 

In an examination and classification of the different 
kinds of invective, we shall refer first to that light 
and fleering contempt which performs the office of 
the most overwhelming scorn, without seeming to 
go beyond the bounds of good nature. Vehement 
and earnest speakers are very apt to fall victims to 
this delicate instrument of wit, the stroke having the 
unexpectedness of lightning from a blue sky. Lord 
North, who possessed none of the grandeur and im- 





passioned declamation of his whig opponents, kept 
his ground in debate chiefly by a dexterous use of 
his weapon. Burke and Fox once furiously ob- 
jected in the House of Commons to his calling, in a 
public document, the insurgent colonists by the 
name of rebels. ‘* Very well,’ replied North, “ if it 
will please you better, I will call them gentlemen 
of the opposition over the water!’ Lord Thurlow, 
in a debate in the House of Lords, utterly crushed 
a noble opponent by one fleering reference to his 
statements. The point was of some importance, as 
the latter testified to what had been said at a meet- 
ing of opposition noblemen in a celebrated political 
tavern. Thurlow lightly touched the evidence in 
this way: ‘* As to what the noble and learned lord 
says he heard at the ale-house’’—it is hardly neces- 
sary to quote further; the victory was obtained 
without any elaborate argument. Brougham is not 
celebrated for the delicacy of his satire, or the in- 
genuity of his inuendos; but there is one passage in 
which he has given the lie to an adversary with 
singular grace. Lord Melbourne flatly denied one 
of Brougham’s imputations on hisgovernment, which 
it was for the interest of the latter’s argument to 
sustain, without directly accusing Melbourne of 
falsehood. ‘‘My noble friend,” he said, “though 
but a novice in office, made the denial with a glibness 
and readiness that might have done honor to those 
inveterate habits of official assertion, only acquired 
by those who are born at Whitehall and bred in 
Downing street.”’ 

This element of unexpectedness in thought or 
statement, is a charm of invective not confined to 
legislative debates. Hazlitt’s most stinging allusion 
to Gifford is conveyed in a demure sentence, which 
has almost the form of a compliment. ‘The low- 
bred, self-taught man, the pedant, and the dependent 
on the great, contribute to form the Editor of the 
Quarterley Review. He is admirably qualified for 
this situation, by a happy combination of defects, 
natural and acquired.”? The best criticism on 
Harriet Martineau’s late atheistical book is con- 
tained in the remark of a London wit, who was 
asked what was the doctrine which it inculcated. 
He replied, ‘‘ The doctrine seerms to. be this; there 
is no God, and Harriet is his prophet.’’ Macaulay’s 
positiveness of assertion on the most obscure points 
of history and policy is well known to all his mul- 
titudinous readers. Lord Melbourne, who com- 
bined great accomplishments and unerring political 
shrewdness with the skepticism of a Hume, and the 
languid airs of a Brummell, once hit off this uni- 
versal dogmatism of the great essayist with inimi- 
table tact. ‘*I wish,” said he, ‘that 1 knew any 
thing as well as Tom Macaulay knows every thing.”’ 

Next in order to this cool and jaunty mode of at- 
taining the purposes of invective without exhibiting 
its form, we may particularize the epigrammatic 
mode of denunciation. Vituperation in epigrams is 
commonly the most pleasing expression of the art, 
because it enables the benevolent reader to detach 
the wit from the object of it, and at least gives Ro- 
meo’s consolation to the sufferer himself— 
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You cut my head off with a golden axe, 
And smile upon the blow that slays me. 
Macaulay has contributed more of this kind of in- 
vective to English literature than any other author, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Pope. In his His- 
try of the Revolution of 1688, he makes the most 
esselitially disgusting characters, the rats, rogues, 
end liberticides of politics, objects of ideal interest 
by the peculiar beauty with which he racks and 
riddles them with epigrammatic scorn, We think, 
however, that the attentive reader of the book will 
find that the object of invective is not perfectly 
attained. The men he assails, the Sunderlands, 
and Rochesters, and Marlboroughs, are certainly 
hateful characters; but still we do not exactly hate 
them. Who can hate what is made the occasion of 
so much deliciously pungent wit? Folly, bigotry, 
and crime, seem artistically to justify their exist- 
ence, when thus proved to have in them a nature 
so flexible tothe moulds of epigram and the racks of 
antithesis. 

The same remark applies in a great degree to the 
epigrammatic severity of his critical and historical 
essays. The element of beauty is in almost all of his 
invective, and we are too much delighted to be en- 
raged, He complains, for instance, that no sacrifices 
Were made at the Revolution; and so far the reader 
is also disposed to complain ; but then he adds, ‘ ex- 
cept the sacrifice which Churchill made of honor, 
and Anne of natural affection ;’’ and this almost re- 
conciles us to the fact. Not even in his History does 
he attack Marlborough with more zest, than in his 
early essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History of 
England. In speaking of the almost universal cor- 
ruption and inconstancy of the politicians of the 
time of William the Third, he remarks: ‘It may 
well be conceived that, at such atime, such a na- 
ture as that of Marlborough would riot in the very 
luxury of baseness. His former treason, thoroughly 
furnished with all that makes infamy exquisite, 
placed him, indeed, under the disadvantage which 
attends every artist from the time that he produces 
a masterpiece. Yet his second great stroke may 
excite wonder, even in those who appreciate all the 
merit of the first. Lest his admirers should be able 
to say that, at the time of the revolution, he betrayed 
his king from any other than selfish motives, he now 
proceeded to betray his country.”’ This is really 
too good to be true. 

The drawback on the excellence of all epigram- 
matic invective is the obviousness of its exaggera- 
tion. It depends for its effect on flashing a truth into 
the mind through a process of splendid caricature ; 
of surprising us, as it were, into contempt or hatred. 
South, in his sermons, has more of the energy of 
real passion in his vituperative epigrams than either 
Pope or Macaulay, and accordingly the heartiness 
of his hatreds, gives his wit more real severity 
than the sparkling remorselessness of their elaborate 
indignation. The arrow not only hits the victim, 
but it is buried in his flesh. We perceive the truth 
which South exaggerates at the very moment its 
wit tingles on our risibilities; and hardly have the 








opportunity, as in Macaulay, of enjoying the epigram 
apart from the individual or class it is intended to 
pierce. Occasionally Macaulay hits upon an author 
whose book defies his powers of scornful deprecia- 
tion, and is really worse than epigram can represent 
it. He who has attempted to struggle through The 
Life of Warren Hastings, by the Rev. Mr. Gleig, 
is painfully sensible of the short-comings even of 
the statements of scorn. ‘This book,’’ says Ma- 
caulay, ‘seems to have been manufactured in pur- 
suance of a contract, by which the representatives of 
Warren Hastings, on the one part, agreed to furnish 
papers, and Mr, Gleig, on the other part, agreed to 
furnish praise. It is but just to say that the cove- 
nants have been faithfully kept on both sides; and 
the result is before us in the form of three big bad 
volumes, full of undigested correspondence and un- 
discerning panegyric.’’ And we may here add that 
those lovers of Shakspeare who have been bored by 
his officious commentators of the last generation, 


hardly perceive any exaggeration in the remark of 


a late critic, that they were men “of fifih-rate 
scholarship and first-rate incapacity.”’ 

We may mention in connection with the method 
of invective by epigram, a peculiar variety of it 
which springs directly from personal character, and 
is racy of the insolence of a forcible will. It is 
commonly disingenuous, for it aims to defeat its an- 
tagonist by a witty process of contempt, more or less 
scornful, and belittles still more those who are na- 
turally little. ThusSydaey Smith justifies his assault 
on a man of moderate abilities, whose purposes he con- 
sidered as mischievous as they most assuredly were 
well-meaning, in this exquisite strain of arrogance : 
“T do not attack him from a love of glory, but 
from a love of utility; as a burgomaster hunts 
a rat in a Dutch dike, for fear it would flood 
a province.” Burke is a great master of this 
lofty contemptuousness. The English sympathizers 
with the first French Revolution made so many 
confident speeches, and passed 80 many brave re- 
solutions, that they were considered to be greater 
in influence and numbers tian they really were. In 
the scornful sentences of Burke they were made to 
dwindle into ludicrous insignificance. ‘ Because,”’ 
said he, ‘hal a dozea grasshoppers under a fern 
make the field ying with their importunate chink, 
whilst thousands of great cattle reposing under the 
British oak, chew the cud, and are silent, pray do 
not imagine that those who make the noise are the 
only inhabitants of the field; that, of course, they are 
many in number; or that, after all, they are other 
than the little, shriveled, meagre, hopping, though 
loud and troublesome insects of the hour.’ In his 
celebrated attack on the Duke of Bedford, Burke’s 
object is to degrade the whole House of Russell, by 
emphasizing the corruption, servility, and extortion 
of its founder. Knowing that all England was aware 
of the patriots who had been connected with it, he 
acutely makes that fact a deviation from the natural 
character of the family, by remarking that “ it is 
little to be doubted that several of his forefathers, in 
that long series, have degenerated into honor and 
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virtue.”? The duke was, in Burke’s phrase, “‘tainted”’ 
with French principles. Burke, in one sarcastic 
passage, holds up the simplicity of his folly to the 
pitying contempt of his readers. These French 
philosophers, he says, “‘ consider men in their ex- 
periments no more than they do mice in an air- 
pump, or in a recipient of mephitic gas. Whatever 
his grace may think of himself, they look upon him, 
and every thing that belongs to him, with no more 
regard than they do upon the whiskers of that little 
long-tailed animal, that has been long the game of 
the grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet- 
pawed, green-eyed philosopher, whether going upon 
two legs or four.’’ Fine as al! this is, every reader 
of the ** Letter to a Noble Lord,’’ from which the 
extract is made, should understand that the Duke of 
Bedford thus scornfully attacked, was really a man 
of much intelligence, of great liberality of sentiment, 
and of spotless honor. 

Grattan, of all the great Irish orators, was master 
of the most condensed, fiery and annihilating invec- 
tive. But he understood also the effect of the con- 
temptuous method. The best illustration of his 
use of it, is his reply to an obscure but aspiring op- 
ponent, who, in the Irish House of Commons, as- 
sailed him in a stupidly scurrilous speech, with the 
hope of drawing upon himself the invective which 
had so often smitten Flood and Fitzgibbon. But 
Grattan had too lofty a sense of his own importance 
to waste his wrath on so vulgar and inconsiderable 
an opponent. He declined to give his defamer the 
celebrity of having provoked the rage of Grattan. 
Accordingly, rising in his seat, he simply said, ‘I 
shall make no other remark on the personalities of the 
honorable member who has just spoken, than merely 
to say that, as he rose without a friend, so he has 
certainly sat down without having made an enemy.” 

Macaulay has as great a genius for contempt as 
for execration, and loves to wanton in the assertion 
of personal superiority. His reference to Lord El- 
lenborough, the tory Governor-General of India, 
whose florid and rantmg proclamations moved his 
scorn, is perhaps his best stroke in this way of tra- 
ducing. The reports of Barére to the French As- 
sembly were popularly styled Carmagnoles. Mac- 
aulay describes them as ‘‘composed of puns, inter- 
jections, Ossianic rants, rhetoric Worthy only of a 
school-boy, seurrility worthy only of a fish-wife”— 
and thinks, after all this, that his description has 
fallen short of the truth. He then coolly and can- 
didly adds: “‘ A few months ago we should have had 
some difficulty in conveying to an English reader an 
exact notion of the state papers to which this appel- 
lation (Carmagnoles) was given. Fortunately, a 
noble and distinguished person, whom her Majesty’s 
ministers have thought qualified to fill the most im- 
portant post in the empire, has made our task easy. 
Whoever has read Lord Ellenborough’s proclama- 
tions is able to form a complete idea of a Carmag- 
nole.”” A little more obviously exaggerated in its 
contempt, is the reference Macaulay once made to 
Sir Harcourt Lees, a bigoted tory, who was con- 
tinually warning England of political dangers to be 











apprehended from the machinations of Catholics. 
Speaking of the perjuries of Titus Oates, in the legal 
murders which attended the pretended Popish plot 
extemporized in Charles the Second’s reign, Macau- 
lay says that a belief in that plot “‘ has long passed 
from statesmen to aldermen, from aldermen to clergy- 
men, from clergymen to old women, and from old 
women to Sir Harcourt Lees.’’ Perhaps in the 
same class with these examples belongs the inge- 
nious paradox with which Macaulay brings his hatred 
of Barére to the climax of depreciation. In alluding 
to the sensuality of that French terrorist, he takes 
occasion to express a certain satisfaction in survey- 
ing him in the styes of vice, after having witnessed 
his employments in the shambles of murder. ‘“ An 
immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is un- 
doubtedly a blemish on the fame of Henry the Fourth, 
of Lord Somers, and of Mr. Fox. But the vices of 
honest men are the virtues of Barére.” 

Sometimes mean and small natures are placed in 
circumstances which enable them to perform great 
crimes: and in that case it is difficult to inveigh 
against them in such a manner as not to give the cul- 
prit the credit of possessing a certain diabolical 
greatness of character corresponding to the enormity 
of his offenses, and of thus lifting a mere vulgar vil- 
lain into a satanic respectability. The power, there- 
fore, of assailing a criminal of this order, so that our 
horror of his deeds shall be combined with a con- 
tempt for himself, is as necessary as it is rare. 
Macaulay has sueceeded in achieving this with a 
certain degree of excellence, in his long biographical 
diatribe against Barére. Sheridan owed to his par- 
tial success in this difficult branch of his art, a great 
deal of the fame which followed his renowned 
speech on the question of Hastings’ impeachment. 
But the most masterly exhibition of this power we 
have ever met with in literature, is the portrait of 
Paul Benfield in Burke’s speech on the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, the greatest oration in the whole range 
of English eloquence. Neither in Macaulay’s article 
nor in Sheridan’s speech is the combination of con- 
tempt with horror strictly organic. The composition 
is continually exhibiting marks of the artifice, the 
mechanical tricks, of the rhetorician. In Burke itis 
vital in every part, every sentence feeling its way in 
flame to the inward seat of two opposite emotions, 
and forcing the reader at last into an explosion of 
mingled hisses and curses. The same effect is pro- 
duced, but in a less degree of intensity, in Burke’s 
description of Sir Elijah Impey, in his speeches on 
the impeachment of Hastings. He tries the method 
also on Hastings himself, but he does not convince 
the reader that Hastings is the proper object of con- 
tempt in the same sense in which he is the proper 
object of horror. 

In all we have previously said on the subject of 
invective, we have implied that the blow, whether 
prompted by contempt, or passion, or malice, must 
be dealt with coolness and deliberation to proguce 
its intended effect. The emotional element in it 
should not be so predominant as to confuse instead 
of sharpening and brightening the intellectual facul- 
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ties. Indeed, all passion which does not pass through 
the intellect before it passes out at its object—which 
does not give force and impetus to a rational pur- 
pose—soon shatters itself into foam, making its un- 
fortunate victim ridiculous instead of terrible. The 
practical business of invective is therefore best done, 
except on rare occasions, by that method which im- 
plies the greatest self-possession in the writer or 
orator, namely, the ironical ; for irony eats and burns 
its way through the toughest hide to the inmost seat 
of sensibility, and hardly admits of a successful 
reply. In the debates of political assemblies it is 
rare to find good quotable specimens of its felicitous 
use, specimens in which every sentence is vigorous, 
while the continuity of the mockery 1s sustained 
through the whole performance. One of the best in- 
stances of it which we can at present bring to mind, 
is a passage in Brougham’s speech on Catholic 
Emancipation, made in 1825 in the House of Com- 
mons. Brougham had personal as well as political 
grounds for hating Lord Chancellor Eldon; and 
Eldon was generally believed to be the chief up- 
holder in the cabinet of the old system of excluding 
Catholics from political privileges. The point se- 
lected by Brougham for attack was the chancellor’s 
attachment to the emoluments of his office, it being 
thought that he clung with more force to the wool- 
sack than to the party principles which originally 
placed him in it. After holding the office for over 
twenty years, he seems to have imagined that he 
possessed a life interest in it. Brougham, in view of 
this, advised that portion of the cabinet in favor of 
Catholic emancipation, to act according to their con- 
victions, regardless of the Lord Chancellor’s oppo- 
sition. ‘* What,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is the ground of 
their alarm? Are they apprehensive that the result 
would be the resignation of any of their colleagues ? 
Do they think that any one of their coadjutors, some 
man of splendid talents, of profound learning, of un- 
wearied industry, would give up his place? Do 
they think he would resigz his office? that he would 
quit the Great Seal? Prince Hohenloe is nothing to 
the man who could effect such a miracle? ...A 
more superfluous fear than that of such an event 
never crossed the wildest visionary in his dreams. 
Indeed, sir, I cannot refrain from saying that I think 
the right honorable gentlemen opposite greatly un- 
derrate the steadiness of mind of the noble and 
learned individual in question. I think they under- 
rate the firmness and courage with which he bears, 
and will continue to bear, the burthens of his high 
and important station. In these qualities the noble 
and learned lord has never been equaled—has 
never been paralleled. Nothing can equal the 
forbearance which he has manifested. Nothing 
can equal the constancy with which he has borne 
the thwarts that he has lately received on the 
question of trade. His patience under such painful 
circumstances can be rivaled only by the fortitude 
with which he bears the prolonged distress of the 
suitors in hisown court. But to apprehend that any 
defeat would induce him to quit office, is one of the 
vainest fears, one of the most fantastical apprehen- 








sions, that was ever entertained by man. Let him 
be tried. In his generous mind, expanded as it has 
been by his long official career, there is no propen- 
sity so strong as a love for the service of his coun- 
try. He is no doubt convinced that, the higher the 
office, the more unjustifiable it is to abandon it. The 
more splendid the emoluments of a situation—the 
more extensive its patronage, the more he is per- 
suaded that it is not allowed to a wise and good man 
to tear himself away from it.’ Here the irony, un- 
like that which we admire in the master-pieces of 
Swift, is all hot with passion; yet, hot as it is, it 
never becomes passionate, never loses its hold upon 
its object, but with a cautious fierceness penetrates 
through all of Eldon’s defenses, and insinuates its 
sharp sting into his weakest point. We know from 
his diary that the old politician felt this attack with 
more than ordinary sensibility. In the midst of his 
anger, however, he could not help smiling at the ex- 
quisite appositeness of some of the hits. 

At times this irony slides into a thinly disguised 
personal allusion, and is the cover of the most insult- 
ing scorn. The encounter of Curran with Judge 
Robinson is one of the most celebrated examples on 
record. Robinson owed his elevation to his syco- 
phancy to power, and, especially to his composition 
of certain miserably written political pamphlets, 
whose only recommendation was their venomous 
personality. Curran, when a young man, and strug- 
gling with poverty, had a case to argue in the judge’s 
court, and, in controverting a position taken by the 
opposing counsel, remarked that he had ‘ studied all 
his law books, and could not find a single case where 
the principle contended for was established.”? ‘TI 
suspect, sir,’’ interrupted the judge, ‘‘I suspect that 
your law library is rather contracted.’’? Curran, 
feeling that this was intended as a sneer at his po- 
verty, looked the judge steadily in the face, and said, 
“Tt is true, my lord, that I am poor, and the circum- 
stance has rather curtailed my library ; my books are 
not numerous, but they are select, and I hope have 
been perused with proper dispositions. I have pre- 
pared myself for this high profession rather by the 
study of a few good books than by the composition 
of a great many bad ones. 1 amnot ashamed of my 
poverty, but I should be of my wealth, could I stoop 
to acquire it by servility and corruption. If I rise 
not to rank, I shall at least be honest; and should I 
ever cease to be so, many an example shows me 
that an ill-acquired elevation, by making me the 
more conspicuous, would only make me the more 
universally and the more notoriously contemptible.” 
The attack was felt both by the audience and the 
judge, but it stunned the bully at which it was 
directed so completely, that he offered no opposition. 
To have committed Curran for contempt of court, 
would have been to acknowledge the application of 
the sarcasm; and all that the judge could do was to 
allow the advocate to proceed unrebuked, and never 
afterward to provoke his wrath. 

The sneer and the ready sarcasm are exceedingly 
useful instruments of the debater, especially after he 
has been made the object of declamatory accusation, 
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and cannot, at the moment, retort upon his opponent 
in a similar style of invective. Thus, when the 
managers of the impeachment of Hastings were justly 
reprehended for the harshness of their language, 
Barke sneeringly retorted: ‘‘ The commons of Great 
Britain, my lords, are a rustic people ; a tone of rus- 
ticity is therefore the proper accent of their mana- 
gers. We are not acquainted with the urbanity and 
politeness of extortion, and the sentimental delicacies 
of bribery and corruption.”” Macaulay, several 
years ago, devoted a vacation to explore, in Hansard, 
the varying course of Sir Robert Peel; and then 
came into the House of Commons and delivered a 
vehement speech, in which he probed, with re- 
morseless accuracy, all the inconsistencies of ‘the 
right honorable gentleman at the head of the govern- 
ment.’? Sir Robert made no elaborate defense, but 
carried the House with him by the simple retort, that 
the ‘‘member for Edinburgh had discharged upon 
him the hoarded venom of a three months’ prepara- 
tion.’? Macaulay, perhaps, had his revenge when 
Peel brought in the Maynooth College bill, by which 
the patronage of the government was extended to a 
Catholic university. Macaulay took the ground that 
the measure was a whig one; that the late whig go- 
vernment saw its necessity, and lost their places by 
persisting in it; and that Peel and his party had 
come into power solely by exciting a popular preju- 
dice against a policy which they were now compel- 
led to adopt. ‘ But,’’ he added, “shall we vote 
against our own principles because the bill is brought 
in by our opponents. No; for that would be to sacri- 
fice the remaining public character of the country.” 
Brougham, in his great speech on the abuses of Irish 
law, sustained his charges by evidence obtained from 
an intercepted letter of some Irish dignitary, which 
had long been before the public. Peel, in his reply, 
assaulted Brougham severely for relying on evidence 
thus meanly procured, and declaimed with much 
heat on the atrocity of stealing and printing private 
letters. Never was moral indignation more unfortu- 
nate in its results, and it would almost seem as if 
Brougham had quoted the letter for the purpose of 
tempting his adversary into the very line of remark 
he pursued. It was notorious that the ministry, and 
Peel among them, had sustained the charge against 
Queen Caroline by evidence procured in the very 
manner thus vehemently denounced; and Broug- 
ham’s retort was overwhelming. He cordially con- 
curred in every sentiment that Peel had expressed ; 
he joined in Peel’s condemnation of the mode in 
which the letter was obtained; he said that he would 
have disdained to quote it had it not been before the 
public for a year, and universally received as part 
of the news of the day; and then, rapidly glancing 
from the subject of Irish law to the trial of Queen 
Caroline, he poured into the occupants of the trea- 
sury bench the most galling discharge of the hot- 
shot of sarcasm and invective that they had winced 
under for years. They were self-convicted on their 
own principles; they were at the mercy of the most 
merciless of debaters; and he taught them a lesson 
on the danger of announcing general propositions re- 





lating to honor and ethics, of which they must have 
preserved an acute recollection to the day of their 
deaths. 

But Burke, in this as in other departments of in- 
vective, bears off the palm. The exquisitely sting- 
ing sarcasms with which he alluded to the tears 
shed by Lord Thurlow on the king’s sickness, are 
familiar ‘to all readers. Perhaps, however, his 
greatest achievement in retort, combining scorn, 
passion, and imagination with the keenest argument, 
is his answer to those advocates of Hastings who 
adduced the fact that the people of Benares had 
erected a temple to the memory of Hastings, as proof 
that he had not plundered and oppressed them. The 
statement created a sensation in the House of Com- 
mons in favor of the accused governor-general, and 
a reply appeared impossible. Burke, with inimita- 
ble coolness of manner, rose and said, that there was 
nothing in the incident which should astonish any 
body. ‘*He knew something of the mythology of 
the Brahmins. He knew as they worshiped some 
gods from love, so they worshiped others from fear. 
He knew that they erected shrines not only to the 
benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the 
fiends who preside over small-pox and murder. Nor 
did he at all dispute the right of Mr. Hastings to be 
admitted into such a Pantheon.” 

The most common mode of invective among raw 
advocates and debaters is the direct personal assault ; 
but its failures are almost as common as its prac- 
tice. It demands something more than acuteness in 
detecting faults and command of vituperative words 
in exposing them. It requires depth of thought and 
depth of sentiment as well as depth of passion; in 
short, it demands a certain greatness of character. 
‘*It makes,”’ says Emerson, “a great difference in 
the force of a sentence whether a man be behind it 
or no.”? This is especially true of the sentences of 
an orator who concentrates his energies for a per- 
sonal attack. Chatham’s eloquence is charged 
throughout with this force of personal manhood. In 
his youth he was aptly described as ‘that terrible 
cornet of horse, whose scowl gave Sir Robert Wal- 
pole a pain in the back.’”? The mere presence of 
such a man in a legislative assembly is more dreaded 
by meanness and corruption than the invective of 
less powerful natures. Lord Camden could not 
compare in understanding or acquirements with the 
all-accomplished Mansfield; yet in the House of 
Lords he so bore him down by the energy of his 
will and the foree of his sentiments, that Mansfield 
repeatedly cowed before his vehemence, and, in the 
question of the law of libel, absolutely showed the 
white feather. The younger Pitt, who inherited the 
courage and arrogance if he did not inherit the 
genius of his great father, possessed this force in 
large measure, and frequently silenced able debaters 
by a few words and looks of bitter disdain. Erskine, 
the most accomplished advocate and orator of the 
English bar, and whose resolute courage had been 
proved in many an encounter in Westminster Hall, 
always quailed before Pitt in the House of Commons. 
‘** The fact is, Erskine,’’ said Sheridan to him, ‘you 
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are afraid of Pitt, and that is the flabby part of your 
character.”’ 

The eloquence of this kind of invective must 
therefore exist ‘‘in the man, in the subject, and in 
the occasion ;”’ and it never rises above the level of 
the orator’s personal character. Most of the stuff 
we read as specimens of it is not invective at all, but 
a mere mush of flaring words. The least character- 
istic form of it is found in vigorous written compo- 
sition, where the man assailed is not palpably before 
the assailant. We will quote a specimen of it from 
Macaulay’s Barére, an article which has already 
furnished us with a number of quotations. In allud- 
ing to the constancy with which Barére hated Eng- 
land as the only consistent thing in his character, the 
cunning essayist at first joyously congratulates him- 
self on the fact. ‘It is possible,” he says, “‘ that our 
inclinations may bias our judgment, but we think we 
do not flatter ourselves when we say that Barére’s 
aversion to our country was a sentiment as deep and 
constant as his mind was capable of entertaining.”’ 
But this is only a stealthy ironical introduction to 
the cumulative wrath which explodes at the con- 
clusion of the long paragraph. ‘It was but little 
that he could do to promote the honor of our country 
and that little he did strenuously and constantly. 
Renegade, murderer, traitor, slave, coward, liar, 
slanderer, hack-writer, police spy—the one small 
service he could do to England was to hate her; and 
such as he may all who hate her be !”’ 

This is perfect of its kind; still the wrath does not 
really burn up from the heart. We say in reading 
it, ** By our Lady, these be brave words;’’ but the 
essential heat of moral passion is wanting. The 
same verdict must be pronounced on many verbal 
severities in the poetry of Byron and Moore. The 
invective, fur example, launched against the traitor 
in “ The Fire Worshipers,”’ is effective only upon 
the ear. After denouncing all miseries upon him in 
this life, the rhyme proceeds— 

*¢ And when from earth his spirit flies, 
Just Prophet! let the damned one dwell, 


Full in the sight of Paradise, 
Beholding heaven and feeling hell!” 


This is so raw, and the artifice so evident, that it is 
calculated to cast ominous conjecture on the poet’s 
depth of feeling. Burke sometimes offends in this 
way, being simply witty where the intention is to 
be severe. Thus in speaking of the infidel revolu- 
tionists of France he remarks—‘‘ They do not be- 
lieve a great dea] in the miracles of piety ; but it can- 
not be questioned that they have an undoubted faith 
in the prodigies of sacrilege.’ This is very differ- 
ent from those passages on their enormities in which 
his soul springs at them from the impetus of passion ; 
as when he says—‘‘ They have tigers to fall upon 
animated strength. They have hyenas to prey upon 
carcasses.”’ 

In the personal invective of the Irish orators there 
is generally real sensibilitv enough, but it is apt to 
rush into exaggerated abuse. To be sure it is un- 
derstood all the while that if offense is taken, the 
orator is willing to give satisfaction to injured honor 


on another field, and is as ready with his hair-trig- 
gers as with his tongue. This somewhat modifies 
our sense of the injustice implied in the unrestrained 
vituperation of Grattan and Curran. The victims of 
it know that the accuracy of the accusations will be 
sustained by pistols as well as arguments, if they 
choose to challenge. One of the grandest specimens 
of this order of eloquence is Curran’s terrific assault 
on Lord Clare, a tirade glowing with all the energy 
of hatred, and in which enmity seems to sharpen 
analysis. Every bad point in the chancellor’s cha- 
racter is acutely perceived and relentlessly exposed. 
‘‘In this very chamber,” said Curran, ‘did the 
chancellor and judges sit, with all the gravity and 
affected attention to arguments in favor of that liberty 
which they had conspired to destroy. But to what 
end, my lords, offer arguments to such men? A 
little and a peevish mind may be exasperated, but 
how shall it be corrected—by refutation? How fruit- 
less would it have been to represent to that wretched 
chancellor that he was betraying those rights he was 
sworn to maintain; that he was involving a govern- 
ment in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic and con- 
sternation ; that he was violating every sacred duty 
and every solemn engagement that binds him to him- 
self, his country, and his God? Alas! my lords, by 
what argument could any man hope to reclaim or to 
dissuade a mean, illiberal and unprincipled minion 
of authority, induced by his profligacy to undertake 
and bound by his avarice and vanity to persevere? 
He probably would have replied to the most unan- 
swerable arguments by some curt, contumelious 
apothegm, delivered with the fretful smile of irri- 
tated self-sufficiency and disconcerted arrogance; 
or even if he could be dragged by his fears to a con- 
sideration of the question, by what miracle could the 
pigmy capacity of a stunted pedant be enlarged to a 
reception of the subject?”? The fine rhetorical ap- 
propriateness in the use of the word “ miracle” in 
the last sentence, cannot fail to be appreciated by 
every reader who catches the tone of the whole con- 
temptuously defiant invective. 

This style of denunciation, however, is not the 
severest. Its unreined impetuosity does not actually 
have the effect of one occasional smiting sentence 
from Fox, or Burke, or Webster. No orator prac- 
tices a more rigid economy in his invective than 
Webster; for invective is not a natural exercise of a 
mind whose leading characteristics are sober depth 
of feeling and tolerant comprehensiveness of thought ; 
but when he does inveigh, he inveighs with all the 
might of his character—and then ‘‘ beware the anger 
of a patient man.” There is at such times a cruel 
and blinding glitter in his eye, and a metallic tone 
in his voice, ominous of the descending bolts that 
blast whatever they strike. No quotations from his 
speeches can convey to one who has not heard him 
in the Senate, an adequate idea of the electric force 
of his words on such occasions. Every expression 
is instinct with the life and character of the man, 
and the fusing and condensing vitality of his mind. 
Among many splendid examples, let us select one 








not generally known—that passage in which he 
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assails the congressional manufacturer of the notable 
phrase—“ the natural hatred of the poor to the rich.” 
‘“‘Sir,”? exclaimed the orator, ‘‘I pronounce the 
author of such sentiments to be guilty of attempting 
a detestable fraud on the community ; a double fraud ; 
a fraud which is to cheat men out of their property, 
and out of the earnings of their labor, by first cheat- 
ing them out of their understandings. . Who- 
ever has the wickedness to conceive, and the hardi- 
hood to avow, a purpose to break down what has 
been found, in forty years’ experience, essential to 
the protection of all interests, by arraying one class 
against another, and by acting on such a principle as 
that the poor always hate the rich, shows himself 
the reckless enemy of all. An enemy to his whole 
country, to all classes, and to every man in it, he 
deserves to be marked especially as the poor man’s 
curse !’? The unfortunate object of this swift, fierce, 
explosive series of sentences, might have appro- 
priately referred to the Calista of the old dramatist, 
for terms to express the workings of his shame and 
anger : 


I have endured you with an ear of fire ; 
Your tongue has struck hot irons on my face! 


Lord Thurlow’s answer to the taunt of the Duke 
of Grafton on his want of noble birth, isa magnificent 
specimen of personal invective combined with lofty 
self-assertion. Its effect in the House of Lords was 
overwhelming, and may have been all the more ap- 
preciated by the Talbots, Bedfords, Howards and 
Devonshires, from the fact that Grafton’s ancestor 
owed his existence to the fact that Charles the 
Second had a mistress as well as a wife. “ The 
noble duke,” said Thurlow, ‘cannot look before 
him, or behind him, or on either side of him, with- 
out seeing some noble peer, who owes his seat in 
this House to his successful exertions in the profes- 
sion to which I belong. Does he not feel that it is 
as honorable to owe it to these, as to being the ac- 
cident of an accident ? No man venerates the 
peerage more than I do; but, my lords, I must say, 
that the peerage solicited me, not I the peerage. 
Nay, more—I can say, and will say, that as a 
Peer of Parliament, as Speaker of this Right 
Honorable House, as Keeper of the Great Seal, 
as Lord High. Chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character alone, in which the noble duke 
would think it an affront to be considered, but which 
character none can deny me—as a MAN, I am, at this 
time, as much respected as the proudest peer I now 
look down upon.”” A burst like this, thundered out 
in an aristocratic and supercilious assembly, and so 
forcibly done as to confound at the moment all dis- 
tinctions of birth, shouid entitle swearing Lord 
Thurlow, rough and profane as he was, to a place 
among the benefactors of the race. 

All the instances of personal invective we have so 
far quoted, not only contain but display passion. 
Now an orator who wields uncontrolled dominion 
over all modes of denunciation, is aware that there 
are occasions which demand a certain poised majesty 
and repose of accusing statement, so that the most 
criminal charges shall have the appearance of being 
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free from all that exaggeration which clings to the 
utterances of passion. In the renowned’ opening 
speech of Burke in the impeachment of Hastings, he 
has, in the body of the speech, exhausted almost 
every kind of impassioned invective; but he re- 
serves his greatest effort for the conclusion. Aban- 
doning the indignant humanity proper to him as a 
man, he almost assumes the position of un accusing 
angel at the end, where, condensing with deep and 
stern emphasis the various offenses of Hastings, he 
urges his laboring words solemnly up to that climax 
of crime, which cannot be read without a thrill 
through the inmost soul. This passage is generally 
known by the version ofit in the essays of Macaulay, 
who, in his article on Warren Hastings, transposes 
and translates it into Macaulayese, so that while 
it may gain something in liveliness and brilliancy, it 
loses the peculiar dignity, majesty, and real moral 
power, impressed upon it by Burke. “ Therefore,” 
concludes the orator, after a speech of three days, 
‘‘ therefore, it is with confidenee, that, ordered by 
the Commons, I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. I impeach him in the 
name of the Commons of Great Britain in parliament 
assembled, whose parliamentary trust he has be- 
trayed. I impeach him in the name of all the Com- 
mons of Great Britain, whose national character he 
has dishonored. I impeach him in the name of the 
people of India, whose laws, rights, and liberties he 
has subverted, whose property he has’ destroyed, 
whose country he has laid waste and desolate. I 
impeach him in the name, and by virtue of those 
eternal laws of justice, which he has violated. I 
impeach him in the name of human nature itself, 
which he has cruelly outraged, injured, and op- 
pressed in both sexes, in every age, rank, and con- 
dition of life.”? It would seem as if Macaulay’s ear 
could not detect the surging undertone of this 
simple and sublime conclusion, and accordingly la- 
bored to give it that point and passionate emphasis 
which Burke labored to avoid. Poe made rather 
bad work in correcting the sentences of Macaulay ; 
but that act was modesty itself compared with Ma- 
caulay’s assuming to correct the sentences of Burke ; 
for the sentences of Burke always evince the plastic 
hand of his flexible and comprehensive genius, vary- 
ing in form, method, and rhythm with every varia- 
tion in his streaming thoughts and boiling passions. 
Webster occasionally reaches this majestic dignity 
and majesty in invective, and impresses it with a 
might peculiarly his own. His grand allusion to the 
crime of the Emperor Nicholas in relation to Kos- 
suth, is familiar to all American readers. That 
passage in one of his earlier speeches, in which he 
assails the crowned liberticides of the Holy Alliance, 
is equally powerful and equally well known. But 
this order of invective, noble as it is, is still, perhaps, 
not the very highest which human eloquence can 
reach. There occasionally flashes from great na- 
tures an awful invective, shot forth from an im- 
passioned imagination in the rapture and ecstasy of 
moral indignation, which burns its mark upon our 
souls more durably than any impress which the 
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most majestic reason leaves. Our first example will 
be from Burke. Addressing the lords in the Hast- 
ings’ impeachment, he exclaimed, ‘‘ We call upon 
your lordships to join us ; and we have no doubt that 
you will feel the same sympathy that we feel, or 
(which I cannot persuade my soul to think, or my 
mouth to utter,) YOU WILL BE IDENTIFIED WITH THE 
CRIMINAL WHOSE CRIMES YOU EXCUSE, AND ROLLED 
WITH HIM IN ALL THE POLLUTION OF INDIAN GUILT, 
FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION.” It was at 
this time known to Burke, and their lordships knew 
it was known, that the verdict of the court he ad- 
dressed would be in favor of Hastings; a fact which 
gives additional force to the tremendous image of in- 
famy with whieh he concludes. Again, in the House 
of Commons, in his speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s 
Debts, he charged the Prime Minister Pitt and his 
administration, not only with conniving at Indian 
oppression, but with assisting in it for political ob- 
jects. There was, he said, “a coalition between 
the men of intrigue in India and the minister of in- 
trigue in England.’? Kindling as he proceeded in 
unveiling the iniquity of the system, and especially 
in exhibiting the corruption of a certain election con- 
test, ‘‘ managed upon Indian principles for an Indian 
interest,”’ he at last broke through all bounds of par- 
liamentary decorum. ‘ This,” he shouted, “‘ this was 
the golden cup of abominations ; this the chalice of 
the fornications of rapine, usury, and oppression, 
which was held out by the gorgeous Indian harlot; 
which so many of the people, so many of the nobles 
of this land, had drained to the very dregs. Do you 
think that no reckoning was to follow this lewd de- 
bauch? that no payment was to be demanded for this 
riot of public drunkenness and national prosti- 
tution ?”’ 

Even grander and more rapturous than these, are 
some of the images of Luther and Milton, in those 
controversial works in which their imaginations, set 
on fire by their passions, produced prodigies of invec- 
tive, so made up of religion and rage, so divinely 
scurrilous, as to make the reader sometimes hesitate 
whether he shail applaud them as soarings of in- 
spired souls, or stigmatize them as outpourings of 
fanatical zeal. Whether strictly justifiable or not, 
they are assuredly most invigorating, and sweep us 
along with the force of a mountain-torrent. From 
Luther we have no space to quote, or we should 
favor our readers with some remarks of his on Henry 
the Eighth, which speak to kings in a way that 
kings had never been spoken to before, and which 
republican courtesy might be shocked to hear ap- 
plied to them even now. From Milton, whose 
prose is unequalled for vitality and splendor in 
English literature, we cannot resist the temptation 
of making one extract, as the fit conclusion and 
climax of all our citations of invective. After as- 
serting for God’s church the right to exercise the 
power of Excommunication, he thus assails those 
degenerate priests who would make this “ sacred 
censure’? a matter of merchandise: “As for the 
fogging proctorage of money—with such an eye as 
struck Gehazi with leprosy, and Simon Magus with 





a curse, so does she look, and so threaten her fiery 
whip against that barking den of thieves that dare 
thus baffle, and buy and sell, the awful and majestic 
wrinkles of her brow.” It is but just to add, that 
Milton, in his paroxysms of imaginative rage, seems 
not so much to attack persons as crimes; and though 
names are attached to his severities, we see no evi- 
dence that he realized them to his mind as men. 

In these loose remarks on the general subject of 
invective, we think that we have indicated what it 
is, if not by critical analysis, at least by illustra- 
tive quotations, witty, fleering, sneering, sarcastic, 
ironical, indignant, or denunciatory. We have at- 
tempted to show that vigorous thought and genuine 
feeling are the powers which put meaning into its 
words, and give them the force to wound. Some 
quiet, tender-hearted, and obscure Christian people, 
who can find no pleasure in the infliction of pain, 
may here insinuate an objection to invective itself, 
and call it a needlessly cruel method of punishing 
follies and offenses. But this is to wander from the 
point. There appears to be now no question even 
among religious controversialists and benevolent re- 
formers, that to fret, and tease, and pierce, and stab, 
and hack, with all sorts of moral stilettoes and 
spiritual tomahawks, is a warlike operation of the 
mind to be cultivated, commended, and reconciled 
to the principles of philanthropy and the doctrines of 
religion. Every American has within him a bill of 
rights, and among the most precious of these is his 
right to inveigh. ‘“Ifmy stomach cannot stand gin, 
it is no stomach for me,”’ said the valiant toper to 
his warning physician; and we would solemnly 
suggest that any attempt to represent the doctrine of 
charity as opposed to the practice of mental pug- 
nacity, will result in the sacrifice of the former rather 
than the latter, and deluge the land with infidelity. 

That there is not much danger of so presumptuous 
an antithesis between religion and railing being at- 
tempted, will be evident to any one who has followed 
the process of an animated theological controversy, 
and observed the satisfaction with which the reverend 
victor held up the scalp of his opponent as proof of 
his prowess. We all appreciate the bland spirit of 
that western clergyman, who, after giving an impu- 
dent parishioner a severe drubbing, came into church 
on the succeeding Sunday with a non-resistant ser- 
mon, in which, after beautifully inculcating the 
maxims of meekness and peace, he closed with this 
astounding information to his audience: “All this, 
my friends, is very well; but still if any of you at- 
tempt to cave in my head, you’ll find that I’m 
thar!’? The intellectual application of this elegant 
and benevolent saying, will be felt by all professors 
of sarcastic ethics and denunciatory theology. All 
public personages, therefore, whether politicians, 
statesmen, penny-a-liners, lawyers, patriots, reform- 
ers or philanthropists—all gentlemen engaged in the 
business of picking the pockets of the people, and all 
engaged in the business of warning the people not to 
have their pockets picked—seem to agree, in the 
midst of their delightful animosities, in stoutly aver- 
ing, ‘‘We do well to be angry ;” and accordingly 
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the only thing worthy of being debated, relates tu the 
best means and methods of doing their anger well. 
A great reform is certainly needed in this respect, or 
else the whole cause of invective will be discredited. 
lt would be well to have the subject more attended 
to in our seminaries of education, where, we are in- 
formed, ingenuous youth, gifted with a latent genius 
for hating and decrying their fellows, are suffered to 
run wild in mere oaths and vulgarities, instead of 
having their denunciatory faculties well disciplined; 
and, accordingly, when they grow up, and become 
politicians and philanthropists, their style of con- 
tempt and execration betrays their want of early and 
orderly culture. Perhaps it would be well to have 
in every village some paid functionary who will con- 
sent, for a reasonable salary, to combine in himself 
all varieties of folly and crime, and thus, theoreti- 
cally bedizzened with infamy, to set himself up as a 
mark for the whole population to practice upon. It 
is also of the first importance that a chair of invec- 
tive be established in all our colleges, filled by a pro- 





fessor who combines practical experience of the 
subject with a knowledge of all the vituperation of 
eloquence from Demosthenes to Burke; and perhaps 
the most appropriate subject on whicn the~ students 
should first air their vocabulary, and the most worthy 
of such an honor, would be the college itself, its pro- 
fessors, its government, and its prescribed course of 
studies. And if the writer of this unpretending essay 
can feel that, without drawing down upon himself 
any of the invective he would cheerfully see invoked 
upon others, he has done any thing for the great 
cause he has feebly illustrated, he will have that 
benign satisfaction which comes from the serene 
consciousness of having aided, no matter how hum- 
bly, in that noble enterprise which.is to make the 
world a more uncomfortable residence than ever 
before, by giving contempt a subtler venom, sar- 
casm a sharper point, scorn a more poisonous sting, 
hatred a more overwhelming vehemence, and in- 
vective a more universal dominion. P. 
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Tue sun was shining o’erhead, at the topmost point of the 
zenith ; 

The landscape winked through the haze, the shimmering 
haze of the noontide. 

He cared not a whit for the heat, though it flashed on the 
water before him, 

But lay in the midst of its fierceness, basking at ease on 
the sea-sand : 

Shaggy, and wild, and uncouth, with only one eye in his 
forehead : 

Huge-handed, with fingers like claws, or the fins of a 
wallowing sea-horse, 

Broad-breasted, with sinews all knotted, and covered 
with hair to his ankles. 

And thus did he mumble and mutter, as he thought of his 
life on the island, 

With a voice like the growl of a wolf when he dreams of 
the prey in his slumbers: 


‘« The climbing surf slopes down its ledge of rocks; 
Its waves are coming in, to kiss my feet, 

And ripples break along the weedy beach, 
Curving around the coves and horns of land. 

A stone-cast from the shore the dolphin lies, 

With silver fins above the cloven brine; 

Along the shore the slimy brine-pits yawn, 
Covered with thick, green seum; the billows rise, 
And fill them to the brim with clouded foam, 

And then subside, and leave the seum again. 

The ribbed sand is full of hollow gulfs, 

Where monsters from the waves do come and lie; 
Great serpents bask at noon along the rocks, 

To me no terror; coil on coil they roll 

Back to their holes, before my flying feet; 

The Dragon of the Sea, my mother’s god, 
Enormous Setebos, comes here to sleep ; 





Him I molest not; when he flaps his wing 
A whirlwind rises; when he swims the deep, 
It threatens to ingulf the trembling isle. 
Sometimes when winds do blow and clouds are dark, 
I seek the blasted wood, whose barkless trunks 
Are bleached with summer suns; the creaking trees 
Stoop down to me, and swing me right and left 
Through crashing limbs, but not a jot care I; 
The thunder breaks o’erhead, and in their lairs 
The panthers roar; muffled in stormy clouds, 
With hearts of fire, great fire-balls rain around, 
And split the oaks; not faster lizards run 
Before the snake up the slant trunks than I; 
Not faster down, sliding with hands ond feet. 
I stamp upon the earth, and adders rouse, 
Sharp-eyed, with poison fangs; beneath the leaves 
They couch, and under rocks, and roots of trees 
Felled by the winds; through briery undergrowth 
They slide with hissing tongues, beneath my feet 
To die, or in my fingers squeezed to death. 
There is a wild and solitary pine, 
Deep in the meadows; all the island birds 
From far and near fly there and learn new songs. 
Something imprisoned in its wrinkled bark 
Wails for its freedom; when the bigger light 
Burns in mid-heaven, and dew elsewhere is dried, 
There it still falls; its quivering leaves are tongues, 
And load the air with syllables of wo. 
One day I thrust my spear within a cleft 
No wider than its point, and something shrieked, 
And falling cones did pelt me, sharp as hail: 
I picked the seeds that grew between their plates 
And strung them round my neck with sea-mew eggs. 
Hard by are swamps and marshes, reedy fens, 
Knee-deep in water; monsters wade therein, 
Thick set with plated scales; sometimes in troops 
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They hide, and wolves slink back into their dens. 
We live—my mother Sycorax and I— 

In caves with bloated toads and crested snakes ; 

She can make charms and philtres, and brew storms, 

And call the great Sea-Dragon from his deeps; 

Nothing of these know I, nor care to know; 

Give me the milk of goats, in hollow shells, 

Sweet berries, and the flesh of birds and fish; 

Nor want I more, save all day long to lie 

And hear the moaning voices of the sea.”? 


They crawl on slippery banks; sometimes they lash 
The sluggish waves, among themselves at war: 
Often I heave great rocks from off the crags 

' And crush their bones; often I push my spear 
Deep in their drowsy eyes, at which they howl 
And chase me inland; then [ mount their humps 
And chase them back again, unwieldy, slow; 

At nights the wolves are howling round the spot, 
And bats sail there, athwart the silver light, 
Flapping their wings; by day in hollow trees 
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BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


From the sunset flows the river, 
Melting all its waves in one; 
Not a ripple, not a quiver 
On the flaming water, ever 
Poured from the descending sun: 


Seeming like a pathway lately 
Radiant with an angel’s tread ; 

And yon vessel, moving stately, 

Is the heavenly one sedately 
Walking with his wings outspread. 


What a quiet! Through the branches 
Silently the orioles skip; 

Not again the fish-hawk launches, 

Silently his plumes he stanches, 
Silently the sedges drip. 


Other sights, and loud commotion, 
Fill this tranquil stream by day ; 

With a solemn swaying motion, 

Wave-worn ships forsake the ocean, 
Bound from countries leagues away : 


Odorous with their eastern spices, 
Rich with gems of the Brazils, 

Persian silks of quaint devices, 

Nameless things of wondrous prices, 
Luscious wines from Spanish hills; 


Furs from the sly ermine riven, 
Ingots of Peruvian mould, 

Where the deadly tropic levin 

Crashes from the blazing heaven, 
Piercing earth with veins of gold. 


But amid the sacred quiet 
Of this gentle evening-time, 
Toil and sin have ceased their riot ; 
One might ju'ge the awful fiat 
Were removed from Adam’s crime. 


Holiest eve, thy light discloses 

Holiest things; for through the shades 
Mark I where my love reposes, 
Sitting there amid the roses 

Like a queen amid her maids. 


Through the foliage, green and golden, 
Round her head the sunbeams dart, 
Huloing her like some saint olden; 
And a chapel calm is holden 
In the stillness of her heart. 








Distant, yet I guess her singing ; 
Haply some poor lay of mine, 
Loud with drum and trumpet ringing, 
Or of shameless goblets swinging 
In the tumult of the wine. 


Wicked ballad! all unsuited 
To the genial season’s calm, 
Harsh, discordant, sin-polluted ;— 
Yet by her sweet voice transmuted 
Almost to a vesper psalm. 


See, her steps are hither bending, 
This, our trysting-place, she seeks: 

All her wealth is with her wending, 

In the lights and shadows blending 
Round the dimples of her cheeks; 


In the eyes that melt at sorrow, 
In the wisdom without wiles, 
In the faith that will not borrow 
From to-day fear of to-morrow, 

In a countless store of smiles ; 


In the heart that cannot flutter 
For a breath of flattery, 

In the mouth that cannot utter 

Halting lie or envious mutter— 
In her simple love for me. 


Crowd yon river with your barges— 
All the navies of the main— 

Till the loaded tide enlarges, 

Till it bursts its wonted marges, 
Deluging the pleasant plain! 


Freight them with the precious plunder 
Of the lands beyond the sea— 

Pearls that make the diver wonder, 

All the virgin silver under 
The great hills of Potosi; 


All the real and fabled riches 
Of the haughty Persian Khan, 
All the gold that so bewitches, 
All the gorgeous broidered stitches 
Of the girls of Hindoostan ; 


All the furs, the wines, the treasures, 
Were they at my bidding luid, 

Ten times doubled in their measures, 

Ten times doubled in their pleasures, 

I would rather have the maid! 
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NORAH. 


A STORY OF IRISH COURTSHIP. 





BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 





Noran Cooney sat spinning in her mother’s 
humble cabin. Since daybreak she had worked at 
the wheel with unresting fingers, but the song wit 
which the girl was wont to beguile labor of its 
Wearying sameness had not once in all those hours 
been heard in the little room, and the hum of the 
wheel was almost mournful without that pleasant 
accompaniment. But Norah had no heart to sing 
this day ; though it was one of the very brightest and 
pleasantest, though the cabin was resplendent with 
sunlight(!), there was not a ray to cheer her darkened 
spirit—Norah’s heart was almost breaking. 

That very day a letter had come from Tim in 
America, urging his mother and sister, more impor- 
tunately than ever, to hasten before autumn set in to 
that good land of his adoption—that land which, ac- 
cording to his representations, was literally over- 
flowing with milk and honey. And Tim, the gallant, 
brave-hearted, industrious Tim, had added to his 
entreaties information which, of itself, was power- 
ful to call a very thoughtful shade to the brow of 
mother and sister—Tim had married with a Yankee 
girl! The bride, too, sent word by Tim, that she 
begged her dear mother, and her sweet sister No- 
rah to come with all haste over the waters, where 
they would share one home for his sake who was so 
dear to them all. 

Great as was her love for Ireland, Mrs. Coony 
had now resolved to obey that call—she would emi- 
grate. Norah had not finished reading the letter 
when the old woman expressed her determination, 
her readiness to go to that foreign land. The fact 
that Tim was prospering there, and that John, the 
eldest boy, had frequently written to tell of the glori- 
ous beauty of the strange land,.of the “room and to 
spare,’’ the work and the pay, now settled her mind 
on a point that had long been mooted by Norah and 
herself. John went, a married man, from the Eme- 
rald Isle, and as we said, was doing well—but his 
wife was a fiery sort of individual, and he himself 
was a different person, altogether, from Tim, the 
darling boy whom the mother and sister had seen 
depart from the ould home with so much sorrow 
All the eldest son’s persuasions, if urged to the day 
of doom, would never have induced them to break 
that tie of habit and natural love of country which 
bound them to the native land. But Tim’s words 
were now like magic, and Mrs. Coony said that 
another week should see them on the great ocean on 
their way to him. 

There were some reasons why, having decided on 
emigration, there should have been more grief than 
joy and curiosity in Norah’s heart, 





As the day drew near its close, and the light of the 
setting sun streamed so gayly in at the window, the 
girl’s sweet face grew sadder and more solemn, and 
more than once the tears, kept back all day, so 
blinded her eyes that she could scarcely see to go 
on with her work—yet she would not rest from the 
labor, so the tears were forced back—and once she 
tried to sing, but that was a feeble, unsuccessful ef- 
fort, that, even if it had not been interrupted by the 
opening of the cabin door, would of itself have soon 
died a natural death. 

The individual about to enter the cabin paused as 
he opened the door, and preparatory to introducing 
his person, gave a single rap. It was Felix Lever, 
Norah knew, for this was the half-familiar, yet re- 
spectful mode of his entrance, always, to that cabin. 
Felix had been Tim Coony’s intimate friend, and 
the only reason that they had not emigrated together 
was the deep, passionate love of Lever’s old grand- 
parents for their native land. In his ardent longing 
to emigrate the young man had urged every reason 
for their seeking another home and a better living in 
the new world, but their attachment to the “ ould 
place’? was beyond the reach of argument, Felix 
might have talked on forever to no purpose. The 
possibility of going without them and leaving the old 
people with no one to look after and care for them, 
never occurred to him; or if the thought did once 
intrude itself on his mind, he banished it at once and 
forever—resolving that he would always cleave to 
the parents of his dead mother, through poverty and 
hardship, to the end, whatever that might be. 

After Tim’s departure Felix had fully performed 
his duty to his neighbor, calling regularly every af- 
ternoon when he went home from the work for 
supper, to know if Widow Cooney stood in need of 
his help, or “jist to see had they heard from Ame- 
riky since the last.”’ 

The sight of this fine fellow, who had been just a 
brother to Norah since John, and more especially 
since Tim left, caused an involuntary explosion of 
all that grief which had been lying so heavily on 
her heart. Felix paused a moment, quite overcome 
with surprise at her distress. He had never heard 
her sob so piteously before—and he had seen her 
when she was in heavy sorrow too, 

Seeing that she did not look upon him the youth 
gathered courage, and thinking he might in some 
way comfort, at least help her, if she needed aid, he 
went in and sat down beside Norah, and just as he 
was going to venture a word she lifted her head— 
her foot was gently beating again on the foot-board 
of the wheel, and her hands busied with the work. 
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The sudden and unexpected exercise of self-con- 
trol so astonished Felix that he quite forgot what he 
would have said, and there was nothing left for 
Norah but to speak—so she said, but it was with that 
desperate effort which most of us have made when 
we feel we must say something at a time when we 
would give almost the world for power to creep 
away in silence and unnoticed : 

“1 ’m acting just like a fool—what did you stop 
to see me do it for?’ 

‘‘T feared ye was sick, Nory—shall I go find yer 
mither now?” he answered, rising as if to go. He 
kept his eyes fixed on her so kindly and withal with 
such a tender look of inquiry, as if he felt for her in 
her sorrow, whatever it was, that the girl felt com- 
pelled, as it were, to say: 

“ Stay, Felix, till I tell you, we ’re going to Ame- 
riky, that ’s all.” 

The that’s all was spoken with such a trembling, 
despairing tone, as told that it was the very climax 
ofa stern fate. 

** Och, don’t be afther saying that! do n’t be laaving 
ould Ireland—there be dark days enough without 
that happening, Norah.” 

After a silence of some seconds, he added—“ Did 
ye hear from Tim the day?” 

** Yis, this mornin’—an’ mither will go. Tim’s 
got married, Felix, to one o’ thim Yankee girls.’’ 

** The spalpeen ! will he be comin’ over here with 
the like o’ her?” 

‘‘No—we’re going to thim, I said. Find out 
when the first vessel goes. We must go in that.” 

** An’ laave this cabin, and the nice comfortable 
things that ’s bin yer own year in an’ year out, iver 
an iver solong! Faith an’ wasn’t it for the ould 
folks I’d be afther going along wid ye, mavourneen. 
It’s not worth much to live away from yees, any 
how.” 

She looked up so gladly when he said this, that 
Felix, who had never in his life dared to speak of 
marriage with the girl, dared to do it now. And 
never was a@ warmer, truer heart offered to young 
maiden than that laid before Norah Cooney in the 
self same hour when the necessity of parting was 
upon them. 

‘*Go, Norah, for ye must,’ he said; ‘ but tell me 
afore ye do it, that ye ‘ll take the thought o’ me deep 
down in yer heart, where none o’ thim foreigners 
will get at it. Give me the token that ye love me, 
an’ that ye ’ll be thrue to me when ye get to that 
great, new world over the sea, It’s not much I am 
to ask the like of you, but I’ve a thrue love that’s 
better nor the best cabin in Ireland with heaps of turf 
and potatoes! Jist say that ye’ll keep me in mind 
till I come afther ye, Norah Cooney.” 

“JT Il say it, Felix, an’ I'll keep the oath—the 
Holy Virgin forget me if I forget. It’s many an’ 
many a time I’ll think o’ yees, an’ the thought ’ll 
keep the home-sickness away from me heart, which 
even me own maither, an’ Tim that’s so dear, 
could n’t keep off, darlint. When ye can come, ye 
will—it ’s enough, that—do n’t say no more.” 

They parted that night with smiles, for the bitter- 





ness of Norah’s sorrow was gone; and, in a few 
days later, when Felix’s hand clasped hers for the 
last time, they parted with smiles also—smiles which 
hid the gushing tears—smiles which, when they 
faded from the face, went down deeper into the na- 
tures of these two, to attend in their hearts the hope 
that each cherished there. Around that toilsome 
path which she knew she was to tread in the strange 
land, that distant land to which they were hasting, a 
light was glowing that cast no shadow: in the new 
home which the widow and her daughter were seek- 
ing, a warmer fire than any ever made of peat, cast 
its ruddy light abroad: love! love! what an annihi- 
lator of time, and distance, and separation, and hard- 
ship it was to that lrish girl! what a cheerful, 
hope-inspiring friend it was to Felix Lever when he 
was parted from the dear object of -his affections! it 
cheered him through all the trials which compassed 
him, and though he could not fight himself free from 
those trials, he combatted manfully with them, and 
kept his eyes fixed on the one bright point of the fu- 
ture. He was a fine fellow, that Felix Lever; in- 
dustrious, though his industry was ot prospered ; 
religious, and cheerful, and kind always, and if 
ever poor mortal deserved a blessing, it was 
surely he. 

Norah was avery pretty girl indeed—and Tim, 
who clasped her so fondly in his great powerful 
arms when they met at last, was not slow in saying 
the same to her face—for Tim was a privileged 
mortal, he always said what was in his mind, and 
from boyhood he had been extravagantly fond of his 
sister. Since John and he had left Ireland she was 
grown very tall—red-cheeked and fair she always 
was, and her dark hair curled on her neck now as it 
used to when a child—but Norah was become a 
woman—experience and love, those mighty de- 
velopers, had made her so, and neither the Yankee 
nor the Irish sister-in-law might compare with her 
in point of beauty. 

A hearty welcome did the emigrants receive when 
at last arrived at their new home, and gladly was 
room made for the new comers in Tim’s little cot- 
tage. This brother was not yet astonishingly rich 
in worldly goods, but his house was certainly an im- 
provement on the cabin where he was born and bred 
—the neat habits which Mary, his wife, had brought 
from her father’s farm-house, were such as made 
the most of all the worldly goods which he had been 
enabled to gather together and endow her with on 
their wedding-day—and so the cottage had a far 
more comfortable, pleasant set-off than the cabin had 
in its best days. 

Norah was naturally swift and handy with her 
needle, and it was not necessary for her to go out to 
service, for through Tim’s influence she found em- 
ployment enough, as a tailoress, among people of her 
own station, to keep her constantly busy. And Tim 
himself, who was in the summer time a gardener, 
in the winter also became metamorphosed into the 
ninth part of a man, and plied his needle with a 
commendable diligence. As to the mother of all, it 
was arranged that she should spend her time between 
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the two son’s families—of course, for Norah, Tim’s 
house was a constant abiding-place. 

So were they settled, contentedly and comfortably 
in their new homes—and Norah turned to her toil 
with patience, looking forward to the time when 
Felix should come and make their household joy 
complete—he alone was wanting to perfect her hap- 
piness. There was nothing, she constantly assured 
him, for the poor to do, but to come to this good 
land where work and pay in abundance were to be 
had—and how he longed to obey her call, and how 
piously he hushed the longing in his filial piety, I 
need not say. 

There was a cousin of Mrs. Tim Cooney, a young 
blacksmith, who lived in the same village with 
them. He was a shrewd, industrious man, who 
was bent on making money, which, in his wise pru- 
dence he laid up; and never did any one look better 
than he when following his picturesque calling. All 
the girls in H—— thought so, and there was not one 
in his sphere of life who could not have summoned 
up a sufficiency of love for him to have warranted 
marriage any day he had chosen to ask for it. But 
the blacksmith had not fixed his heart on any of his 
own kin, nor lost his heart to any of his own coun- 
try; Norah Cooney alone answered to his idea of 


perfect beauty and worth in woman. He had seen] 


her often in his frequent visits at Tim’s house, had 
been enchanted more than once by her touching 
song; nothing so lovely had he ever heard as her 
‘¢ Kathleen O’Moore.’’ ‘‘The Exile of Erin’ was 
invested with the very soul of music as it came from 
her lips. From listening to her songs, from watch- 
ing her quiet ways, her gentleness, her care for the 
poor mother, her affection for Mrs. Tim, his cousin, 
for her womanliness in the performance of duty, it 
was, that Miles Brewer loved her, and thought what 
a jewel of a wife she would be. But Miles had no 
courage to tell her of it, and no incident turned up in 
his converse with Norah that would lead directly to 
the broaching of that subject. There was nothing 
left for him but to speak with Tim’s wife about the 
matter, and alas for his hopes, they were completely 
knocked in the head by the asking. Think of such 
an answer as this being returned him when at last 
he broached the subject : 

«It’s too bad, Miles; but did n’t you know it afore- 
hand? Norah left her heart behind her when she 
came from Ireland, she’s engaged to marry some 
man there as soon as he can come to America.” 

‘No! is that so? Some drunken brute of a Paddy, 
I’!l be bound. Do for pity’s sake break up the match, 
Mary. I must have her? 

‘* What you must zot do, Miles, is just this. I 
wont have you calling Tim’s countrymen names. 
I’ve heard my husband ofien speak of Mr. Felix 
Lever, and he never would consent to the match if 
it wasn’t a good one for that young angel, as one 
might call her.”’ 

‘*Now forgive me, Mary! If all Irishers were 
like Timothy Cooney I wouldn’t have had reason 


for speaking so disrespectfully, but you know well 
enough what they are.”’ 








‘Tt ’s all the fault of the government,” interrupted 
Mary. “But about this [ can’t promise to do any 
thing. *T wouldn’t be right, at all, at all. You 
would n’t want me to say any thing to her, Miles, if 
you were in your senses, but what man in love 
ever was in his right mind?” 

Miles turned away without answering his cousin, 
for his trouble was very sore. He did not really 
wish to make disturbance or mutiny in a pre-en- 
gaged heart, but I would not affirm that he did not 
curse his cruel luck over and over again, as he 
wended his way back to the forge. Fortune, however, 
had an idea of befriending Miles Brewer, even if 
Fate did apparently set her face against him. Every 
month he prospered more and more, till he became 
quite the model mo: ey-maker of H., and, as he lived 
in a democratic neighborhood, people took a great 
deal of pride in proclaiming toeach other that he be- 
gan life and labor with scarcely a cent at command. 

Three years passed away, and Felix and Norah 
were separated still, and not only so—there was lit- 
tle prospect of their ultimate reunion. The letters 
which at first had been so frequent and regular in 
appearing failed, during the last six months not a 
line had come. The lonesomeness and sorrow oc- 
casioned during the first two or three months by this 
silence of Felix, gave way at the close of the half 
year toa settled doubt of his truth. That he was 
living Norah knew, for emigrants from her native 
country in abundance had during three months testi- 
fied to the fact—it was grief even for a moment to 
harbor such a thought, but even after that thought 
became a bitter and a settled conviction, the young 
girl’s natural courage and strong will enabled her to 
bear the grief of desertion with more firmness and 
calmness than a colder-hearted, weaker morta! could 
have shown. Blest would she have been, indeed, 
had one word of assurance come to her in those 
days that accident, sickness, or poverty had pre- 
vented his greeting ; but, though the word and assur- 
ance came not, though her faith was shaken, though 
her love returned trembling and fearful to her heart, 
she had no reproaches, no tears, no boisterous sor- 
row for other eyes and ears; whatever she may 
have suffered was locked up within her soul. 

Believing that Norah was really deserted, and 
watching her calmness and indifference, Mary 
Cooney began to have her own thoughts as to the 
probabilities of her cousin’s success, if he endeavored 
at this time to make an impression on Norah’s heart 
—and it was owing to her suggestions that Miles 
Brewer’s visits at her house became quite an every- 
day affair. And certainly, whether she regarded 
him as a suitor or not, there was a great deal of 
cordial kindness in Norah’s greetiig to the black- 
smith—there was nothing of the coqueite about her 
certainly, and the gentle hearted maiden, perhaps, 
laid the charge of the long, long conversations she 
held with Miles to an ordinary courtesy and friend- 
liness ; be that as it may, Miles and Miles’ cousin 
thought that the way to her affections was now quite 
clear, and the lover went on with his building, and 
clung to his industrious habits. 
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The day came round when his house was finished ; 
and his courage had arrived at the superlative de- 
gree, and that day saw the blacksmith, now a very 
frequent visitor at his cousin’s, walking arm-in-arm 
with Mary, and Norah beside him, down the new 
street where his building stood in all its grand com- 
pleteness. It was the finest shop and house in 
H—— decidedly. Miles was very proud of this 
building; he had expended a great deal of calcula- 
tion and thought on its arrangements, as well as 
money in carrying these arrangements out ; and very 
eagerly and eloquently did he expatiate to his fair 
listeners on the uses and capacities of the whole 
place. From one room to another he led them, until 
at last they paused, that is, Miles and Norah, for 
Mary now took the opportunity to disappear to a 
pretty balcony leading from an upper chamber, and 
there, for the first time in his life, Miles Brewer spoke 
of love to woman. It was a twilight fitting for the 
tale of constant and patient love he had to tel!, a 
sweet June twilight, so soft and warm, that it alone 
was enough to subdue the heart; and that story of 
love could not fall idly on the ear of her who 
listened to it. 

Miles had not counted vainly on the turn affairs 
had taken in his favor of late—he did not have to 
ask for naught. Norah listened witha clear con- 
science to his pleading, and feeling absolved from all 
prior obligation, answered him as he had prayed 
she would. But there were no tears, no smiles on 
her face as she betrothed herself ane w—nothing that 
betrayed the girl’s heart was moved. Norah’s love- 
day was over; her romance had ended, she almost 
wondered at the agitation of the man beside her; 
she had taken a new view of life in the past months, 
its duties and responsibilities had assumed a new 
shape, the fervor of feeling—the heart-glow, the 
great hope—great because wndefined—was gone. 
Miles Brewer was an honorable, kind, re-pectable, 
fine-looking, ‘‘ well-to-do”? man; and what was she 
that she should turn coldly from him—when she 
knew how that would trouble him—merely for the 
fond and foolish memory of one who had forgotten 
her? Norah was a girl of good sense, and so she 
walked arm-in-arm home with Miles Brewer, his 
betrothed—and there was great joy in the household 
that night when they saw how the blacksmith had 
at last won. 

An early wedding-day was appointed, and the in- 
tervening time seemed to Norah to have taken wings 
when she sat down alone in the cottage the evening 
preceding it, to make some trifling, final preparations. 
Miles’ house was all set in order.”? Norah herself 
had helped in the furnishing ; and she, with the in- 
tended husband, had arranged all the place till it 
looked quite “‘ palace-like,’’ as the mother said. 

Juhn’s wife, who lived in C-——, had heard a re- 
port respecting Nurah’s speedy marriage, and being 
opposed to the match, as she had been to Tim’s 
also, and a free-spoken woman besides, she said so 
much, aud caused such disturbance in the family, 
that Tim had forbidden her the house. Juhn, of 





course, took his wife’s part, and poor Norah, who 
had been almost convinced by Margaret that she was 
committing a vile and deadly sin in giving up all 
thought of Felix Lever, was not sorry that things had 
come to such a decided pass—for now she could 
settle with her own conscience, and compose her 
mind, which it was, indeed, very needful that she 
should do—and thus, witha prayer on her lip for poor 
Felix, she could listen composedly to the soft words 
of another. 

It was while she sat alone in Tim’s house, wait- 
ing and wondering how it could be that Miles and 
her mother, and Tim and Mary, could be so late in 
returning from the fair, which was held that day in 
a neighboring town, that Margaret Cooney passed in 
the darkness to the window in the back of Tim’s 
cottage, where, discovering that Norah was really, 
as a friend had told her, quite alone, she tapped at 
the door, and then, without any bidding, quietly 
walked in. Norah was vexed to see her in the 
village, so far from C——, at that unseasonable hour ; 
she doubted not that the sister-in-law had come to 
attend the wedding, though in the full consciousness 
that she would be a most unwelcome guest; much 
surprised, therefore, was she when Margaret laid 
her hand on her arm, saying hurriedly and im- 
patiently, ‘‘ You must go with me.” 

‘‘T don’t know any thing about your musts,’’ said 
Norah, removing herself farther from her sister- 
in-law. 

‘* What if I’ve to tell you something about Felix 
Lever that you’ve lied to so meanly? What if I 
tell ye he’s livin’ an’ come over the great sea to this 
place, jist to see the girl who is gone an’ proved 
false to him? What if I tell ye, Norah Cooney, that 
he ’s been at the death-door with the feaver, an’ that 
he ’s down at my house this minit, and that I’ve 
come here for nothing on earth but to hear what 
ye ’ve got to say for yourself!”’ 

‘What! Margaret, that I don’t believe ye— 
that’s all!” 

‘““Come along, thin, yerself an’ see. No! yer 
afraid to come! afraidto venture to yer own brother’s 
house ’cause that bothering Yankee has beguiled 
you; more’s the pity! Come along, I say; don’t 
be a fool outright! Oh! if ye could a’ seen him cry 
when I tould him of yees! If ye ’d heard him pray 
that I’d come this distance to fetch ye to him, maybe 
ye ’d not stand there looking at me as if ye was a 
piece of stone, and not a bit more of heart in ye, I 
do believe.”’ 

“ Now hush,”’ said Norah—and her voice was 
more like a whisper coming from a ghost than any 
thing else. ‘‘ Tell me that ye’r speaking truth, and 
not intending to deceive me. Swear it to me by yer 
hope in the Virgin, and I’ll go with ye to Felix an’ 
it were to the other end of the earth.” 

«“ Yis—if it’s the Jast words I iver speak in this 
world, Felix is down there in C—— with John now, 
an’—there ! hear thim cars! I promised togo in ’em. 
We haven’t a minit’s time, Will ye go—or wont 
ye ?—I must be off!” 

Norah never paused a moment to think of the 
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possible results of that night’s excursion. Halting 
only a moment at a neighbor’s to tell them whither 
she was going, that Miles and Tim might be at rest 
when they heard it, ten minutes more found her in 
the cars with Margaret, and on the way to C——, a 
distance of only sixteen miles. 

It seemed rather like a tribunal of justice than any 
thing else (to both those women as they went their 
way) to which they were rapidly speeding—and 
Margaret’s eye was as constantly fixed on her com- 
panion as though she had, indeed, the conduct of a 
prisoner in her charge. 

Before nine o’clock the next morning, there was 
a great tumult in the house where John Cooney 
lived—a greater excitement prevailed than when 
Norah entered it in the night time, and fell fainting, 
and with a heart breaking almost with the weight 
of its recovered love, and sorrow and repentance ; 
wilder than when in that still hour poor Felix 
listened to her confession, and clasped her to his 
breast, and pleaded, where no pleading was needed 
to convince, his sickness and poverty, and ts trust 
in her. 

Tim and Mary and Miles Brewer were there; 
fearful of much, they scarcely knew what however, 
from the extraordinary circumstance of her nocturnal 
departure, they had started in the first morning train 
for C——, and there they were all gathered together, 
astonished, enraged, and far from speechless. The 
prosperous Miles was a striking contrast, indeed, to 
the poor, pale, ill-dressed, and almost despairing 
Irishman; he looked, too, handsomer now in his 
wrath than ever before ; and noisily, and with a great 
and quite apparent consciousness of his superiority 
to the whole group, did he argue the point, that this 
was his marriage-day, and he ’d not put up with such 
a low performance ; Norah Cooney was his by pro- 
mise, and his she should be. 

They all talked, but to no purpose, till the brothers 
and Mary finally reasoned Miles into quiet, when 
Tim said, 

‘It’s agreed now, ye’ll all lave it with Norah. 





It’s a bad business, we all know—and we ’re sorry 
it happened. Felix here is almost like a brother to 
us; and Miles Brewer is a man to be proud of for 
any woman in the land. But we’ll lave it to her. 
This is your wedding-day, Norah Cooney—which 
man shall be your husband?” 

There was a deep silence in the little room when 
he finished his speech; and it was many minutes 
before Norah lifted her head and spoke. But she had 
strength at last, and she said, so solemnly, that her 
hearers were awe-struck, 

“Tf 1’d died afore this day ’t would have been a 
happy thing; but I’m punished for thinking falsely 
of Felix Lever. I gave him my heart. I hadn’t 
the right to take it back without he gave me the 
leave. Miles, 1 knew him from the time when I 
was a child; I promised myself to him afore I knew 
ye was in the world. Oh!—oh forgive me! I can’t 
be false to him now! If he’d take me back to his 
heart, and thrue, kind thought, I’d be richer nor if 
I had all the gold in the world. He’s of my own 
country ; and, God forgive me! Id not lave him now 
for any other, though ye would a’ done great things 
for me; and you are a noble man, Miles Brewer, a 
better man than I deserve to marry.” 

A wild struggle went on in the heart of Miles as 
he listened to that low-spoken, solemn corifession; 
but his excellent generosity conquered every other 
emotion as she ceased speaking. He came forward, 
then, and leading Felix from the corner where he 
stood, weak and irresolute in his grief and his love, 
to where Norah was, he joined their hands together 
—but his voice was not clear, nor were his hands 
quite dry, as he said, 

‘God has joined—man shall not cleave asunder. 
Norah, I don’t love you the less that I freely give 
you to him now; but you love him better than me— 
and it’s right you should marry. Boy, I wish you 
a happy life with her.”’ 

He turned away as he finished speaking, and in a 
a moment was hurrying rapidly from the house. 
Was n’t it noble of him? 
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LOVE’S FIRST KISS. 


AN IMPROMPTU. 





BY ESTELLE ANNA LEWIS, 





I NEVER treasured up this kiss, 
And fainly now would it forget, 
But with its rapturous thrill of bliss 
My heart, pulse, brain are throbbing yet. 


Reveling it lies upon my lips, 
Imbibing all their dewy showers, 
As honey-bee the nectar sips 
From out the rosy lips of flowers. 





And other thirsting kisses come 

To claim their share of nectar too, 
But with his little roseate plume 

He drives them from his cup of dew. 


O, Cupid! take thy kiss again ! 
Bid it from off my lips depart ; 
°T is sipping life from every vein— 

Its beak is fastened on my heart. 
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(Continued from page 34.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Grinned horribly a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be filled, and blessed his maw, 
Destined to that good hour. Mutton. 


WueEn the captain of the Fire-Fly again appeared 
on deck, and, taking the trumpet from the officer on 
duty, assumed himself command of his vessel, all 
doubt as to - what course he would pursue, in regard 
to the maiden from whom he had just parted, had 
vanished from his mind. The tiny spark of humanity, 
which still struggled for existence within him, again 
had been smothered by the torrent of his evil pas- 
sions; and his subordinates felt, as they studied his 
countenance, that their commander was as supreme 
over them even in their hardness of heart and wick- 
edness as he was in intelligence and physical sym- 
metry. 

Vincent had been absent from his post only a few 
moments, but they had sufficed to bring the Fairy, 
which steadily advanced, though slowly, in conse- 
quence of her diminished canvas, within long range 
of the pirate brig; and the captain of the Fire-Fly 
had not issued an order, when the slaver’s bow gun 
belched forth a cloud of heavy white smoke, and a 
well directed ball plunged into the water so near the 
freebooter, that it sent the briny drops in a shower 
over her deck, and the person of her commander. 

‘The gentleman ’s in a hurry to open the dance, 
Mr. Leech,’’ remarked Vincent, as he coolly wiped 
the spray from his face, “‘ and he seems acquainted 
with us too, for he sends his cold iron without wast- 
ing time with courtesies. But if luck holds, and it’s 
said the devil takes care of his own, we will make 
him wish himself out of it in even a greater hurry.” 

No order as to the movement or direction of his 
vessel did the pirate even yet give; and the Fire- 
Fly, still heading to the south’ard, under the same 
sail as when first seen by her antagonist, gave no 
external manifestation of her captain’s knowledge 
of the existence of such a craft as the Fairy—though, 
steadily watching her as she neared him, he appeared 
busy plotting out the line of action he would adopt. 
Another shot from the slaver, now within range, 
which flew whistling over his head, and left a wide 
rent in the spanker as it went hurtling through it on 
its course, recalled Vincent to the necessity of im- 
mediate action. And much to the satisfaction of his 
crew, who, crowded to windward, busy with con- 
jectures as to what they would be called upon to do 

first, were beginning to tire of their inactivity, he 
called out in a clear and ringing voice— 


“* All hands, make sail!’? and the seamen’s wan- 
dering thoughts being brought back to their accus- 
tomed channels, by having something to occupy 
their hands, all their mental energies were imme- 
diately concentrated by endeavoring to perform their 
mechanical duties thoroughly. 

‘* Loose top-gallant sails! Cast off the main-sail ! 
Clear away the flying-jib! Let fall, all—and haul 
away !’? were the orders that, rapidly as they fell 
from Vincent’s lips, were as speedily executed by 
the large and well disciplined crew of the pirate. 

‘‘ Haul in the lee-braces! Keep her by the wind, 
quarter-master !’? next commanded the freebooter ; 
and in as short a time almost as we have taken to 
tell it, the Fire-Fly, with greatly accelerated speed, 
was dashing through the water on a line diagonal to 
that pursued by the Fairy, and directly athwart her 
course. 

When first discovered by the Fairy the pirate was 
heading to the south’ard, and the wind being E. N. E. 
made it free for the Fire-Fly, whilst it was nearly 
dead astern for the slaver. So that though the pirate 
gained some advantage by the change of course, the 
Fairy yet retained the weather-guage of her. 

From the first discovery of the object of their 
search, intense excitement had taken possession of 
every person on board the slaver; now, for the first 
time since she was launched, engaged in a laudable 
enterprise. The motives that caused this strong, 
stern, resolute feeling, though as different as the 
various parties affected, yet served to produce the 
same result in each—a deep anxiety to test the 
strength of the formidable freebooter in sight, who 
seemed so cognizant of his might, confident of his 
ability to maintain his liberty, and so scornfully re- 
gardless of those who were hurrying on with the 
determination of crushing his power. 

With Don Manuel and Don Henrico, an implacable 
hatred toward the capturer of Garcia, combined with 
all a father’s affection for his only child, and an ad- 
mirer’s love for his mistress, rendered them imper- 
vious to doubt or dread as to the result of the ap- 
proaching conflict. Their anxiety to engage at once, 
without heeding danger, or submitting to the delays 
incident to manceuvering for an advantageous posi- 
tion, was so great that it had caused the captain of 
the Fairy much difficulty to prevent the old Don from 
usurping the entire command of the brig. 

Foster, the captain of the Fairy, was, when his 
interests were at stake, as brave as steel; nothing 








daunted, no danger caused him to swerve from his 
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object where money was concerned. But having no 
other governing passion than the one absorbing lust 
for gold—which, covered over and kept out of sight 
by a thousand schemes and pretexts, rules so many 
men—he was always cautious, habitually careful, 
when most excited. The amount he had at issue in 
the present crisis was a heavy one; the largest he 
had ever placed at the hazard of a single throw. If 
he were successful, he gained a great reward from 
Don Manuel, another from the government, and a 
beautiful vessel, besides the honor, which, when it 
cost nothing, he appreciated. If he failed, he lost 
every thing. His position he clearly realized; and 
though he had no disposition to shirk the trial, when 
the issue had to come, he felt every disposition to 
act as cautiously and guardedly as circumstances 
would permit. The inexplicable apathy of the pirate 
was an enigma he could not solve; but, from his 
knowledge of the character of the man who com- 
manded the formidable craft, so peacefully rising 
and falling with the swell, within gun shot of a foe, 
he felt assured some deep laid scheme was concealed 
behind his apparent heedlessness. 

Don Manuel was for running the pirate brig right 
aboard, and thus settle the matter, hand to hand, in 
the quickest possible time. The captain of the Fairy, 
however, was for lying-to, and engaging at long 
arms-length with the guns. The dispute between 
them was growing fast and furious, as to which 
policy they should adopt, when they were both sur- 
prised by seeing the brig, which, a few seconds be- 
fore, had been almost divested of sail, now covered 
with canvas, speeding toward the south’ard and 
eastward. 

“He will escape! He will escape! Oh! my 
daughter! my daughter!’ exclaimed Don Manuel, 
believing the pirate’s object was to avoid a combat. 
Relieved on that score, by Foster, all the old gentle- 
man’s impatience and impetuosity returned, and he 
swore that if the Fairy was not run within grap- 
pling distance of the pirate at once, he would blow 
Captain Foster’s brains out there on his own quarter- 
deck. 

Maintaining his equanimity even under these try- 
ing circumstances, the captain of the slaver strove 
to convince Don Manuel of the folly of such a course. 
But the Spaniard would not listen to reason or argu- 
ment. 

“ There, almost within my sight, is my daughter! 
a prisoner to a vile wretch, who, for what I know, 
or for aught I can do to prevent it, may be now 
heaping indignities upon her. And you, for fear of 
risking your paltry vessel, would have us backing 
and filling about here as if we were on a pleasure 
party. Out upon such logic! Away with such 
reason! Bea man, Captain Foster; run us aboard 
the foul villains, and let our good arms, our stout 
hearts, and our just cause, battle for us, and we soon 
‘will have that infamous rascal and all his crew in 
our power,” exclaimed Don Manuel—his anxiety 
for his child’s safety, his fear that, despite all his 
exertions, he would not be in time to save his 
cherished daughter from dishonor, entirely pervert- 


ing his judgment, and rendering him rash and head- 
strong as a child. 

Those who regard effects, with the clear, discern- 
ing eye of unbiassed intellect, can readily discern 
errors attributable to the cause, but let their judg- 
ments, no matter how clear naturally, become sub- 
servient to their strongest and deepest feelings, and 
they will find that those things they most condemned 
in others they are eager to do themselves. So easy 
is it to bear the sorrows that afflict others, to under- 
rate the misfortunes that afflict not ourselves. 

Don Manuel, under different circumstances, would 
greatly have blamed another for not listening to and 
heeding the reasons urged against the course he dic- 
tated, by the captain of the Fairy; yet now they 
made no more impression upon his mind than would 
a bucket of water upon Sahara’s thirsty plains, and 
he swore that it should be as he wished—or blood 
would come of it then. 

Looking around, to take the noiseless suffrages of 
those on board as to the chances of resisting the 
Spaniard’s command, Foster found, from the ex- 
pression of their countenances, that all his party 
would back Don Manuel’s wishes; and as they 
were quite equal in numbers to the brig’s crew, the 
probabilities of any benefit arising from a struggle 
were so slight that, contrary to his judgment and his 
inclination, the captain reluctantly consented to fol- 
low Don Manuel’s plan; warning him and his party, 
even whilst agreeing, that it could not result happily 
—reiterating that those who lived until morning 
would wish they had hearkened to his advice. 

The prophecy and counsel of the seaman were 
alike unheeded by Don Manuel, who only replied, 

‘*Run us aboard of the rascal, Captain Foster, and 
I’ ll take all the risk.” 

Thus compelled, the captain of the Fairy zeluc- 
tantly ordered his helm a-starboard, and his lee- 
braces rounded-to ; and in a few moments the slaver 
was again heading directly toward the Fire-Fly. 

Vincent, who, so soon as Garcia had spurned his 
last overtures, had clearly and firmly determined 
upon the course he intended to pursue; and who, 
also, thanks to his glass, was aware of the cause of 
the Fairy’s pursuit, and of the names. and purposes 
of many of the persons he had recognized upon her 
deck, saw with scarcely controllable satisfaction this 
strange manceuvre of the slaver.”’ 

“« By Neptune! Mr. Leech,” he exclaimed to his 
lieutenant, ‘“‘ the dotards aboard that craft must think 
the Fire-Fly ’s turned into a Spanish guarda-costa, 
and is ready to run away, or be run into, as best 
suits their humor. Hell catch me, though, if they 
do not find themselves mistaken. Call the crew to 
quarters, sir! and man the larboard guns.’’ 

These orders were almost superfluous; for the 
crew, confident that their commander’s object was 
not to run, and certain that a fight must shortly en- 
sue, had gone to quarters, and were at their stations 
ere the call was made; and, as the pirate’s guns 
Were ever shotted, so soon as her magazine was 
opened she was ready to engage. 





Could one have looked upon that bright spot on 
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the southern sea, with interests separate from the 
fate of the inmates of those two beautiful vessels, 
how much of loveliness would his physical. eyes 
have beheld, how much of loathsomeness would his 
mental vision have kenned. 

The sun, undimmed by a single cloud, was send- 
ing his clear, glad rays, as if to nourish and cherish 
every thing in and on the placid sea, which, undis- 
turbed by waves, rolling in long, slow swells, 
reflected back again, seemingly with joy, the glitter- 
ing light it had just received; and sole representa- 
tives of man, or his handiwork, were the two brigs, 
which, as yet steadily careering on their courses, 
lent additional grandeur to the magnificent picture, 

But man, where’er he goes, no matter in what 
small force, carries with him the trail of the serpent, 
and in his wake he ever leaves sin, sorrow and 
death. 

The tranquillity of nature’s surroundings, the pla- 
cidity of ocean, the effulgence of the king of day, 
were all unheeded by the mortals; who, with 
thoughts centered upon the present, as if it were the 
end, thought but of carnage, conflict and revenge— 
and with all their speed were hastening to mar the 
beauty of the scene. 

Vincent, after glancing at his crew of bronzed and 
bearded outlaws, and seeing they were all prepared, 
and but waited his beck to fulfill his utmost wishes, 
quietly turned to reconnoitre the movements of the 
Fairy. From the steadiness with which the brig 
headed for him, from the silence of her men, and 
the absence of any of the customary civilities ex- 
tended by men-of-war, even when about to engage, 
the pirate felt assured that the object of the approach- 
ing vessel must be to board him and end the struggle 
as soon as possible. 

** The fools—the fools,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ not con- 
tent with bearding the lion, they must thrust their 
heads into his very jaws. Well, I can take them 
easier so than otherwise ; and, forsooth, my chance 
for capturing the old Don alive is better thus—and 
I'll not baulk their wishes.”’ 

By this time the Fairy was almost within musket 
shot of the pirate, coming down upon her, bows oa, 
in a line so straight that, did not the Fire-Fly alter 
her position, she must be struck amidships. Of 
course, none of the guns of the slaver, except the 
bow ones, unless she yawed, could be brought to 
bear upon the pirate, and Don Manuel’s anxiety was 
so intense to grapple with Vincent himself, hand-to- 
hand, that he would not permit the captain of the 
Fairy, as he desired, to give the Fire-Fly a broad- 
side before boarding, for fear of losing time. 

The silence on both vessels was so profound, and 
they had approached *so near, that the creaking of 
the tiller-ropes could be heard from one to the other, 
and yet neither hail had been given nor gun fired. 
Suddenly, Vincent sprang upon the weather arm- 
chest, bringing at least one half his person above the 
hammock-netting, in full view of his pursuers, and 
shouted— 

“ Hard down with the helm! Square away the 
main-topsail! Haul over the head-sheets! Steady 








so:!”? And as the nimble vessel, which worked like 
a pilot-boat, came up into the wind and lay-to, her 
bow pointing toward the stern of the Fairy, and her 
broadside bearing pointblank upon the slaver— 
‘* Fire!” in a ringing voice yelled the pirate captain, 
and the loud boom of his six larboard guns, as they 
sent their messengers of death into the devoted 
Fairy, replied fearfully to the volley of musketry 
that had greeted Vincent from the slaver’s deck so 
soon as his person was visible over the netting. 

Far different was the effect produced by the two 
discharges; for the balls aimed at the pirate had 
gone singing harmlessly over his head and past his 
person, as if he were wound-proof, whilst every 
shot from the Fire-Fly’s guns had worked a fearful 
havoc on board the Fairy. 

Fired, in fact, within fifty feet, even the wads from 
the pirate’s guns had slain many of the slaver’s 
crew; but Don Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain 
Foster had escaped untouched. And, ere the smoke 
from the freebooter’s cannon had fairly lifted from 
the Fairy’s deck, the vessels came together with a 
heavy, grinding crash, and the grappling irons from 
each fell upon the other at the same time; whilst 
busy hands, with many plies of stout lanyard, lashed 
spar and spar in close embrace. 

“Kill the villains! No quarter to the pirates! 
Think of Garcia!’’ shouted Don Manuel, as, at the 
head of his own immediate friends, he strove to 
board the Fire-Fly from the Fairy’s bow. 

“Down with the thieves! Overboard with the 
lubbers! Remember the reward!’’ was heard from 
the lips of Captain Foster, who, gallantly leading on 
his crew, strove to obtain a footing on the pirate’s 
forecastle. 

“In to the sea with them! In to the sea with 
them! Show yourselves, ye Fire-Flies!’’ Vincent 
cried in trumpet tones, as at the head of half his 
men he opposed himself to Don Manuel’s party, 
while Leech and the balance of the pirates were 
contending with the boarders on the bow. 

Chivalrously Don Manuel, Don Henrico, and their 
companions fought, nerved as their arms were by 
thoughts of her for whom they battled. But not- 
withstanding they strove manfully, exposed their 
lives cheerfully, and rallied each other hopefully, 
yet all their efforts gained them no advantage ; and 
though now and again one would reach the pirate’s 
deck, it was only to be driven back or thrust over 
into the ocean. 

Vincent, though apparently cool and collected, 
fought like a famished tiger. Every stroke of his 
cutlas left a gaping wound, yet the weapon always 
returned in time to meet the blows aimed at his per- 
son, and ward them harmless off. His men, too, 
seemed urged on by a love for bloodshed, and struck 
with the ferocity of murderers and the vindictive- 
ness of fiends. So that but a little time elapsed be- 
fore nearly all the supporters of Don Manuel were 
forced, wounded and bleeding, back upon the Fairy’s 
deck. 

The old Don, stoutly seconded by Don Henrico, 
still held his own, and, side by side, their backs 
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against the pirate’s bulwark, Don Manuel and his 
friend were now, all unsupported, desperately fight- 
ing against most unequal odds. Quarter Vincent 
had offered, as his object was to capture, not slay 
them—but they both indignantly refused his protec- 
tion, and replied to his offers of mercy with curses. 

Determined to take them both alive, if such a 
thing was possible, Vincent urged his men to a rush, 
and charging down upon the two brave Spaniards, 
the pirates bore them to the deck by sheer force of 
numbers—but not until several of the ruffians had 
lost the numbers of their mess was the victory 
gained, for the gentlemen struggled whilst there was 
room to move a hand. 

After Don Manuel and Don Henrico were over- 
come, it was but the work of a moment to disarm 
and bind them, and just as this was accomplished, a 
loud hurrah from the forecastle of the Fire-Fly in- 
formed Vincent that his officer’s party had also been 
successful. 

Captain Foster had done his best, had exerted 
himself to the utmost, and had been assisted hand- 
somely by his crew. But the perfect indifference 
to danger manifested by the pirates, their entire 
recklessness of life, the sang frotd with which they 
fought—as if it were a thing of daily occurrence— 
proved too much for his men, and when the captain 
of the Fairy fell, covered with gashes, all his fol- 
lowers that were able immediately retreated to their 
own vessel. 

Such was the panic that seized upon the remnant 
of the Fairy’s crew, when they found their leaders 
had been captured or killed, that, had it been in their 
power, they would at once have sought safety in 
flight. But so firmly had the vessels been fastened 
together at the commencement of the contest, that it 
was a work of no little time to separate them. And 
but feeble resistance they offered to the avalanche 
of blood-stained, shouting devils who, led on by Vin- 
cent and Leech, soon came sweeping across their 
craft. 

“ Quarter to all who throw down their arms and 
surrender !’? were sounds that the Fairy’s crew 
hailed with gratitude, as they were pealed forth by 
the pirate captain. And the sharp ring of cutlas, 
pike and boarding-axe, as they were hastily cast 
away by hands afraid to wield them, proved how 
pleased the slaver’s men were to get off so easily. 

Deeply gratified was Vincent at the result of the 
conflict; he had been most desirous of getting pos- 
session of Don Manuel and Don Henrico—and both 
of them he had, unkurt, in his power. 

In far greater proportion was the pain experienced 
by Don Manuel upon finding that his rashness and 
headstrong obstinacy, which now he viewed in its 
proper light, had caused such deplorable results. 
Could he have done so, he would at once have ended 
his earthly troubles, by letting loose the flood-gates 
of his life. Even this was now beyond his control, 
for both his hands and feet were closely confined, 
and nothing but his mind, which he wished enthral- 
led, was at liberty to act. The misery he suffered 
was indescribable, scarcely possible to imagine, for 





every deep and tender feeling of his nature as parent, 
soldier, man, was racked and tortured. 

Don Henrico, silently lying near his friend, in like 
helpless situation, trammeled with cords, suffered 
scarce less; but his heart was so moved by sympa- 
thy for the sorrows of his companion, that his own 
troubles were nearly unheeded. 

Captain Foster, though his distress sprung from 
causes very different from those afflicting Don 
Manuel and Don Henrico, was also suffering exqui- 
site anguish. He had lost his all! What more can 
man lose? To him wealth was every thing, and 
his brig, his all, was gone forever—and he, even if 
he escaped with life, would be pennyless. So much 
did these reflections worry the slaver captain, that 
even the pain of the many grievous wounds with 
which he was hacked appeared light in comparison 
to his mental miseries. 

And thus it too often is in life; the happiness, the 
success of one, being built upon the ruin, the sorrow 
and the pain of others. But the end is not now, and 
transient joys are no evidence of permanent bliss. 

The pirate’s as well as the Fairy’s crew had suf- 

fered severely, many of both having been killed and 
“wounded ; and busy, the balance of the day and all 
that night, were those who remained unhurt amongst 
the Fire-Fly’s men in attending to their own and 
the slaver’s maimed, in burying the dead, in repair- 
ing the damage done by their shattering broadside 
to the Fairy, and in removing from both vessels all 
traces of the sanguinary struggle. 

To the relief and astonishment of his prisoners, 
Vincent had caused them to be treated with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration. Their wounded 
had received the same attentions that had been 
shown his own, their dead had been buried with the 
same marks of respect that had attended the com- 
mittal of his own killed to that great grave of sea- 
men, the ocean. His own men were even more 
surprised at the conduct of the pirate captain than 
were his captives, but his commands had been im- 
perative, and though the surly savages uttered many 
deep oaths, as they stooped to assist the slaver’s 
men to rise, or bore them below, Vincent’s orders 
were in every case obeyed, if not with good will, at 
least with good faith. 

The prisoners, including Don Manuel, Don Hen- 
rico and Captain Foster, were removed to the Fairy, 
on board of which vessel they were confined, with 
as much comfort to themselves as comported with 
their perfect security; and the brig and her freight 
was taken charge of by Leech, the first lieutenant 
of the Fire-Fly, and a large prize crew from the 
pirate. 

And when the sun arose, the morning after the 
fight, its rays served—as they had done thousands of 
times before, and will do times without number to 
come—to gild the pathway of successful might and 
remorseless vice, as it led in triumph, and with 
pride, conquered right and vanquished virtue +o its 
doom. The brigs, too, as with snowy decks and 
canvas gently swelling to the summer breeze, they 
sailed lovingly together over the calm water, sub- 
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ject to the same will, how much they looked as if 
they had accomplished some praiseworthy purpose, 
or were bent upon some generous errand! But such 
is life; that which is most fair to look upon seldom 
merits the meed its appearance so boldly challenges. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Misfortune does not always wait on vice ; 
Nor is success the constant guest of virtuc. 
HAvVARD. 

It was the fifth day after the sea-fight. During all 
this time Garcia’s situation had been of the most 
unpleasant character; one of all others the best cal- 
culated to break the spirit and subdue the constancy 
if it did not unsettle the reason of the strongest nerved 
woman—a state of continued doubt, suspense, and 
dread, with yet nothing tangible or visible to struggle 
against and overcome. 

After Vincent left the cabin, and before the battle 
commenced, she and Bonita had been removed to 
the cabin-tier of the Fire-Fly, where, safe from 
danger, they remained during the contest. The noise 
of the conflict had reached them in wavy murmurs, 
indistinct, it is true, but still sufficiently plain to en- 
able them to know that a struggle was pending ; but 
with whom, or for what purpose—whether the 
pirate had attacked some peaceful merchantman, or 
whether it was an avenger of blood striving to render 
justice to the freebooters, they were profoundly 
ignorant. 

Garcia hoped and prayed that the latter surmise 
might prove correct, and that she might be freed 
from her bondage, even by the swamping or blow- 
ing-up of the pirate-brig, and at the expense of her 
existence—for nothing, save religious scruples, pre- 
vented the maiden from courting the embraces of 
the great assuager of human woes; death, aside from 
the sin of self-murder, had no terrors comparable to 
the fears she entertained for the other dangers that 
encompassed her. 

No satisfaction, however, or alleviation, did the 
battle bring to the Spanish maiden ; for so soon as it 
was over, she, with her servant, whose companion- 
ship was all the consolation she possessed, were re- 
conveyed to the cabin. Here they found an unplea- 
sant alteration; the light of day had been excluded 
by fastening in the dead-lights that closed the stern- 
windows, and a small lamp suspended from a beam 
overhead, whose faint rays only served to cast a 
melancholy, gloomy illumination through the apart- 
ment, in itself enough to depress one’s spirits, was 
all the light allowed them. Bonita was forbidden 
to leave the cabin; their food was brought by an at- 
tendant, who, though courteous in his manners, never 
uttered a word; and thus, confined, ignorant of 
whither they were traveling, doubtful how long their 
security of person would last, trembling each mo- 
ment for fear of violence, or that they would be sepa- 
rated from each other, the mistress and the servant 
had passed four tedious, tedious days and nights. 

This dreadful monotony was interrupted on the 
morning of the fifth day, by a knock on the door that 
led to the deck ; bidding the person enter—for it was 





an idle ceremony, the door being fastened on the 
out-side—Garcia looked up with a sickening sensa- 
tion, expeeting to see Vincent enter, and be again 
tormented by his importunities. To her agreeable 
surprise, instead of the pirate-captain, it was Leech, 
his first officer, who sought admittance. Respectfully 
saluting the lady, he informed her “ that it was 
Captain Vincent’s order that she should accompany 
him.”’ 

It was folly to refuse; but still Garcia was so loth 
to leave the cabin, which had afforded her a sort of 
negative protection, that she could not refrain from 
appealing to the lieutenant. 

*“Oh! where am Ito go? Have pity upon me,” 
she sobbed, “and protect me, if you are a man! 
Remember the mother that bore you, and for her 
sake, if not for mine, tell me what new grief is now 
in store for me?” 

Touched by the lady’s loveliness and distress—for 
Leech, though an officer, was an illiterate man, and 
consequently had not that flinty obduracy of heart 
that belonged to Vincent, and is always attached to 
educated villany, he kindly answered, 

‘‘T, lady, intend you no harm; where, or for what, 
you are summoned I am not at liberty to say. My 
captain’s commands are that you follow me; and 
it will be worse than useless for you to resist ”’ 

** Come, then, Bonita, let us go. When the worst 
comes, this hideous anticipation will have ended,” 
said Garcia, turning to the mulatto. But the officer 
motioned the girl back, saying she could not accom- 
pany them, that she must remain behind. And now, 
feeling as if her last earthly stay had been removed, 
with a suffocating sense of undefined dread weighing 
heavily upon her breast, and the sobs and lamenta- 
tions of Bonita ringing in her ears, the maiden, pre- 
ceded by Leech, left the cabin. 

On reaching the deck, Garcia was startled to find 
that, instead of being at sea, as she expected, the 
Fire-fly was at anchor in a small and completely 
land-locked bay. The familiar and luxurious tro- 
pical vegetation on the shores around, reminded her 
so forcibly of her lost home, that for a moment, and 
her heart fluttered wildly at the thought, she ima- 
gined that the pirate had relented of his cruelty, and 
intended returning her safe to her bereaved father. A 
closer look at the surrounding objects convinced her 
that the land in sight was one she never before had 
seen; the sloping banks, covered with magnificent 
trees, some pendant with feathery foliage, others 
with broad, fan-like leaves—the birds that fluttered, 
chirped, and sung joyously in their branches—the 
houses, indistinctly seen ’mid the vines that covered 
them—the mirrored surface of the limpid water— 
the symmetrical vessel that floated upon it near the 
Fire-Fly—the clear, blue heavens overhead—all 
imaged quiet and content. But it was only the 
peace and happiness of nature and of nature’s works ; 
to Garcia it was an unfamiliar scene that held forth 
no hope of deliverance—and stupefied by the reaction 
of her own emotions, she followed the footsteps of 
her conductor passively, scarce conscious she was 
possessed of life. 
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So wo-begone did the maiden look that Leech’s 
heart, hard as it was, moved with pity for her suffer- 
ings; and he handed her down the side into the boat 
waiting for them tenderly, as if she had been an in- 
fant. When the boat landed at the nearest shore, 
supported by the officer, she accompanied him, heed- 
less of where he led. 

Thus in a trance as it were—for nothing so deadens 
the faculties, so benumbs the mind, so stagnates life 
without stopping the breath, as hopeless grief— 
Garcia was conducted through the forest for nearly 
half a mile from the bay. 

Leech, her only attendant, had not addressed a 
word to her; and the fresh air, the exercise, the 
beauty, though unheeded, and the stillness of every 
thing around, was beginning to revive the lady, and 
call back once more her scattered senses, when the 
path they were following turned abruptly to the right 
—and a scene so unexpected, so like a vision, so 
horrible to believe, was suddenly presented to the 
maiden’s view, that, pausing with dilating eyes and 
gasping breath for a sufficient space to convince her 
bewildered faculties that it was not some awful 
phantasy, but a shocking reality before her, without a 
groan, a sob or sound, heavily she sunk upon the 
ground; and there she lay, so still, so breathless, 
that it seemed as if the tyrant death for once had in 
pity stepped between a mortal and her miseries. 

No childish bugbear was it that had produced so 
great an effect upon the strong nerves and bold heart 
of the brave Spanish girl, but a scene, such as angels 
look down upon with blushes and regret, and fiends 
contemplate with gladsome glee; it was a tableaux, 
such as the arch-mocker himself would have been 
proud of—so diabolical was the malice it evinced, 
so great the skill displayed in making God’s beauties 
of mind and matter subservient to man’s fell pur- 
poses. 

Where Garcia fell, the path she had pursued 
opened upon a natural amphitheatre in the bosom of 
the dense woods—an oval space, some hundred paces 
in its greatest length, covered with thick, short 
grass, closely shut in by tall trees, as if to fence it 
off from aught impure. But man had found his way 
there; and what seemed intended by Deity for a 
chapel, where creature could offer up orisons to 
Creator, with nothing to intercept his view of the 
upper sphere but the imperfections of his vision, 
was now fitted up with all the appliances, was on 
the point of being converted into a huge slaughter- 
pen. The victims were there, ready, waiting—and 
they were men! The executioner, too, was there, 
ready, waiting—and he also was man! 

Drawn up in a semi-circle, its centre facing a 
small hut placed just on the edge of the line of trees, 
stood all the prisoners captured on board the Fairy. 
In the middle of the line, supported on either hand 
by Don Henrico and Captain Foster, was Don 
Manuel; whilst the others of the crew, a sailor and 
civilian alternately, made up the balance of the 
fearful string. Their hands bound behind them, 
their legs fettered together, and a huge pirate, with 
a cocked ship’s-pistol in his hand, standing behind 





each captive, showed at a glance the stern object of 
the noiseless parade. 

At the door of the hut, and where-he could com- 
mand the varying features of each victim in the 
circle, stood Vincent, in an attitude as easy and zon- 
chalant, and with a face as smiling as if he were 
gazing upon a holyday show, or some harmless spec- 
tacle with which he had no connection. 

The place where the Spanish maiden dropped, was 
in full view of every person in that dread array ; 
and though their own situations, standing as they 
were on the very line that divides time’s brink from 
eternity, seemed to leave no room in their minds 
for thoughts foreign to their own plight, yet a thrill, 
an electric shock of pity for the sorrows of the girl, 
shivered along the line of doomed ones, causing it to 
bend and waver like aribbon in the wind. Pre- 
pared to meet their own fates with calmness, ejacu- 
lations of anger and mortification began to arise from 
the captives at their inability to render aid to female 
loveliness in distress ; but the rough grasps of their 
guards, and the cold muzzles of the heavy pistols 
that were pressed against their heads, soon reduced 
them all to silence, save Don Manuel. 

The father had been kept in complete ignorance, 
as tothe situation of his child. Whilst the daughter, 
until she saw him before her, bound and ready to 
be murdered, knew not that her parent was absent 
from his home. 

So deathly oppressive were the sensations that 
came upon the Spaniard, when he first beheld his 
darling girl, that it required all the pride of his cha- 
racter and the remembrance that his weakness 
would only afford additional triumph to his sneering 
foe, to prevent the old man from swooning. But by 
a strong effort he controlled his feelings enough to 
maintain his senses, and gave them vent by heaping 
revilings and taunts upon Vincent. 

* Devil!’? he exclaimed, addressing the pirate, 
“ you have destroyed my child’s peace ; now finish 
your fell work, by ending her life with her father’s! 
or have you just brought her here that. the cup of 
your fiendish malice may be full! that you may 
revel in the tears of a daughter witnessing a father’s 
death, and feast your eyes with the torments of a 
father seeing before him as he dies, the wreck and 
dishonored remains of what was his earthly bliss! 
Tuief! liar! hell-hound!’’ he continued, ‘‘if you 
have a drop of manly blood in you, I challenge you 
to loose my hands! and with my feet in shackles, 
I’ll make you feel the force of a father’s revenge !’* 
And wrought almost to madness by the poignancy 
of his emotions, and his desire to punish the author 
of his wrongs—who stood in front of him smilingly 
listening—Don Manuel struggled so powerfully to 
break his bonds, that, though he could not start the 
stout cord that bound him, he and the seaman who 
was holding him came forcibly to the ground. 

A glance from Vincent, and several sailors hurried 
from the shelter of the woods, and assisted their 
companion to place the old man, foaming at the 
mouth and grinding his teeth, again in an upright 
position. 
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Leech, so soon as Garcia fainted, had taken her 
in his arms and bore her to the hut, where, by the 
use of brandy—the only stimulant within his reach— 
he had succeeded in reviving her; and just as her 
father had regained his feet, she rushed past Vincent 
—who remained standing, apparently a mere spec- 
tator, in front of the cabin—and throwing herself 
upon Don Manuel’s breast, her arms clasped tightly 
about his neck, she cried, 

‘‘ My father! oh, my dear father! I am still your 
own daughter! your own, own Garcia! I am pure, 
and all free from dishonor; and will ever so remain 
while life lasts!” 

“ Thank God for that, my child !”’ burst from Don 
Manuel. ‘Pirate!’ he continued, addressing Vin- 
cent, “now do your worst; you can kill the parent 
and the child with the same bullet !” 

Instead of replying to Don Manuel, Vincent spoke 
to Garcia, saying, 

“ Come, lady, if you have aught to say to that old 
man, speak it quickly, for his lease of life is of the 
shortest—he ard his companions have but five 
minutes to live. I am getting tired of this nonsense, 
and have already wasted more time than I have 
to lose.”’ 

‘Spare them! Oh, for pity’s sake, spare them ! 
What can their deaths benefit you?’’ plead the 
girl, as, leaving her father’s neck, she hastened to 
the pirate-captain, and fell upon her knees at his 
feet. ‘‘For your soul’s sake, save them! Think! 
you are about to hurry them, unprepared, into the 
presence of the Great King, who, ere long, will 
judge your actions! Show them mercy, that you 
may receive it in your time of need !”’ 

Lovely enough to move any thing not harder than 
the hinges of the gates of hell, looked the Spanish 
maid, as, with colorless cheeks, lustrous eyes, and 
long, disheveled hair, she crouched upon the earth, 
her gaze riveted on Vincent’s face, in the vain hope 
of tracing upon his smooth, smiling, sneering fea- 
tures some gleam of pity. 

But all unmoved was the pirate, as far as outward 
symptom evidenced, by either her beauty or her 
words. 

“For my sake, then, if not for your soul’s sake, 
spare them !’’ continued Garcia, her anxiety for her 
father overcoming all other feelings. ‘‘ You said 
that you loved me ; prove it, by saving my father and 
his friends !” 

A transient expression of gratification, suppressed 
almost as soon as exhibited, was visible on Vincent’s 
countenance as he answered, 

‘Why should I heed your supplications, lady? 
What was the answer you vouchsafed me whena 
pleader to you? Was my prayer granted? Why, 
then, should I hearken to yours. But I am not so 
hard-hearted as you think ; it rests with you whether 
your father lives or dies. As my father-in-law I 
will spare his life, and give his comrades their free- 
dom for his sake. No other thing shall save them. 


I have said it, and my purpose is fixed.”’ 
‘“‘ My father! oh, my father! God strengthen me 











—what shall I do!’ gasped the poor girl, shivering 
convulsively with excessive agitation. 

‘Make your choice quickly, lady; two minutes 
more, and I give the word to fire,’’ continued the 
pirate, as he closely watched the effects of the 
mental struggle that was racking Garcia’s frame. 

‘* Save them! save them! and do with me as you 
will!’ exelaimed the noble girl; affection for 
her beloved father, and pity for his companions, 
causing her entirely to forget self and the sacrifice, 
worse than death, that she was making. 

“You will marry me here, now; and trust to my 
honor to send your father and his friends home?”’ 
asked Vincent. 

‘Yes! yes! if you will promise to save them,” 
she replied. 

‘“ The priest! the priest !’’ shouted the pirate ; and, 
accompanied by a couple of seamen, as if they had 
had him in waiting, a Spanish friar, the fruit of 
some former capture, appeared on the edge of the 
forest. 

With trembling steps the padre approached, doutit 
ful whether it was not to his own death he was 
being led. 

‘“« Marry that lady and I, sir priest,’”’ said Vincent, 
as soon as the churchman was within speaking dis- 
tance, ‘“‘and your freedom shall be your fee.”’ 

Time and again had Don Manuel called to Garcia, 
and besought her to cease pleading with the pirate, 
but to let him slay them all. So great, however, 
was her anxiety to effect her object and save his life, 
that she had not heard her father’s supplications. 

When the priest first appeared, the captives thought 
he came to give them final absolution, preparatory 
to their execution; and he had half finished the 
marriage ceremony before even Don Manuel sus- 
pected his object. 

So soon as he did imagine the duty the priest was 
engaged in, the old Spaniard heaped execrations so 
loud and fierce upon his daughter’s head, for dis- 
gracing herself, even to save his life, that, had she 
heard them, the maiden would have drawn back 
from the rash promise she had made. But she was 
as in a dream, a waking stupor, having but one idea 
in the whole world, the hope of saving a dear life— 
and she heard nor saw nothing—had plighted her 
solemn vows to love, cherish, and obey the man be- 
fore her, scarce conscious she had spoken. 

Thus was the pirate’s oath accomplished. There, 
as has happened on many another spot, in the glare 
of day, in the bright sunlight, in the face of sur- 
rounding men, was singleness of heart, strength of 
purpose, woman’s nobility, sacrificed upon the altar 
of filial affection. There, as is not seldom witnessed 
by the church’s blessing, was purity of mind, youth- 
ful innocence, and maiden loveliness, harnessed for 
life to depravity of feeling, full-blown wickedness, 
and hardened crime. And vice, armed in panoply 
of proof, added one more to his many victories over 
defenseless virtue. 

Two hours after the celebration of this inaus- 
picious marriage, the slaver brig, dismantled of her 
guns, deprived of every offensive and defensive 
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Weapon, and again, under the charge of Captain 
Foster, stood out to sea; and as she rapidly disap- 
peared, hard indeed would it have been to have told 
in which breast lodged the heaviest heart—in that 
of the father, who, compelled against his will to seek 
his luxurious home, yet forced to leave behind him, 
lost forever, the only charm that made life desirable ; 
or in that of the daughter, who, to save a parent’s life, 
had become a pirate’s bride, with nothing to console 
or comfort her in the gloomy present, or more 
threatening future, but the consciousness of her own 
rectitude. 

Vincent, of all the persons who had lately thronged 
the shores of that small bay, was the only one who 
felt a sentiment, even akin to joy ; and at what a fear- 
ful amount of suffering to innocent numbers had 
his gratification been purchased. 

What conqueror though, from Napoleon to the 
pettiest Indian chief, ever stopped to count the cost 
to others of the triumphs they enjoyed ? 


® CHAPTER X. 


Affliction is the wholesome soil of virtue ; 

Where patience, honor, sweet humanity, 

Calm fortitude, take root and strongly flourish. 
MALLET. 


Time, of all things known to man, is the only one 
‘whose movements ever can be relied upon, about 
whose progress there is neither uncertainty nor 
variableness ; as he steadily glides on, he takes the 
same measured stride now that he started with at the 
commencement of his long journey toward eternity, 
nothing accelerating his pace, nothing retarding the 
regular, ceaseless advance of his irresistible motion. 
To mortals, fanned by Time’s wings as he flits along, 
his pace seems unequal ; but the hour that passed so 
quickly and unheeded over the gladsome heart, was 
of the same duration, varied not a second’s length 
from the one that appeared an age to the tortured 
breast. Happy for us that it is so, else would our 
‘woes crush us. But for our comfort, the hand that 
bears the poison, carries also the antidote; and the 
old man with the scythe, whilst he places the bitter 
chalice to laughing lips on this side, smooths the 
troubled brow, and dries the fast-falling tears on that. 

Wearily, wearily had a year passed over Garcia 
since she became the pirate’s bride. During all that 
time no word had she heard from her father or her 
friends. But patiently, uncomplainingly, without a 
murmur she had borne her fate—a Christian woman, 
though a freebooter’s wife ! 

The value of the sacrifice she had made she pro- 
perly estimated ; but though she had saved the lives 
of her father and his friends at the expense of her all 
of earthly comfort, yet, with woman’s angelic dis- 
interestedness, so difficult for man to understand, in 
thinking of the boon she had gained for others, she 
regretted not the equivalent that obtained it. And 
influenced by that genwine religion which vaunteth 
not itself, but that really believes it benefits man no- 
thing to gain the whole world, if thereby he loses 
his own soul; feeling that the past was irrevocable, 
the future uncertain, and the present all that was con- 





trollable, valiantly she strove to so act that if her 
happiness was blasted here, it would oniy be the 
more entire hereafter. 

Vincent loved his wife; but it was, as man’s love 
too often is, a selfish feeling. His heart had felt that 
aching void occasioned by the need of something 
lovable ; cut off by his pursuits from the virtuous, 
and virtue’s ways, he yet had remaining within him 
enough of his early sentiments to prevent his mental, 
inner longings from being satisfied by sensual grati- 
fications ; and he was too bad himself, too thoroughly 
acquainted with the depravity of humanity, when 
governed by naught higher than ambition, lust, or 
avarice, to entertain any emotion deeper than con- 
tempt for those libels upon their sex—the woman 
who would voluntarily have shared his lot. 

Garcia’s greatness of soul, her gentle patience, her 
enduring fortitude, the pirate appreciated; arid 
though he could not, or at least would not, under- 
stand or sympathize with the cause of her strength, 
he yet was a happier man for her presence. A 
better man, too, he was since his marriage; for 
though a pirate still, his wife’s tearless eloquence 
had prevailed upon him to ever spare the lives of 
those he robbed—and, save in actual conflict, since 
their captain’s nuptials, the Fire-Fly’s crew had not 
committed a murder. 

For her husband, the Spanish lady felt nolove ; he 
was kind to her, treated her tenderly, and saving he 
insisted always upon taking her to sea with him, 
and would not relinquish his terrible trade for her 
pleadings, he strove to gratify her slightest wish ; 
but a stern sense of duty, a morality that looked 
higher than the technicalities of law, or the usages 
of every-day life for its definition, assumed with her 
the stead of affection; and governed by its dictates, 
she was, What many men are fortunate enough to 
possess, yet undervalue until the treasure is lost, in 
the widest extent of its signification—a wife ! 

When the pirate-crew first learned their captain 
had married his captive, they looked upon it as a 
flaunting jest, that soon would pall upon him—~and 
they passed it silently by. But when they found 
that, contrary to established custom, he intended to 
respect the vows he had idly spoken, and caused 
them to treat Garcia with the same courtesy exacted 
by himself, they rebelled; and it required all Vin- 
cent’s authority and determination to drive them into 
acquiescence with his will. When they became 
acquainted with the lady’s character, a change took 
place in the feelings of the pirates; the civilities that 
had been extorted from them by fear of their com- 
mander’s vengeance, were now proffered as free- 
will offerings. Were they wounded, Garcia soothed 
their pains by her soft words and tender sympathies ; 
if ill and suffering, she assuaged their miseries by 
gentle nursing and womanly attentions. And before 
she had been amongst them many months, so con- 
ciliating is the power of purity and kindness, that 
the most hardened wretch who trod the Fire-Fly’s 
deck, would not have raised a finger to harm her— 
looked upon her as a guardian angel. 

Severe as were the trials which had already racked 
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her heart, until she believed its sensibilities must be 
benumbed, Garcia knew that another grievous sor- 
row was yet in store for her. She was about to be- 
come a mother! And under what disheartening cir- 
cumstances would she have to pass through that dread 
ordeal entailed upon earth’s daughters as penance for 
Eve’s transgression. 

No kind friends surrounded her; no home-sym- 
pathies cheered her; no sister, mother, was there 
to comfort her; and except the affectionate at- 
tentions of the poor slave, Bonita, who by every 
effort that came within the scope of her ability, strove 
to obliterate from her mistress’ mind the share she 
had had in her troubles, Garcia, so far as her feelings 
Were concerned, was now, in her time of dread and 
danger, alone on the heaving, angry ocean, with not 
even a Christian hand to close her eyes, should death 
claim her. 

Vincent, to gratify a whim that his child’s first 
breath should be the salt air, had put to sea when his 
wife most desired to remain on shore. And now, 
just as the lady’s full time was complete, as if to 
heap new terrors upon her head, the Fire-Fly was 
contending against a fierce gale, struggling with the 
huge waves of the rough Atlantic. 

Clouds, heavy and black, like death-palls, scudded 
across the heavens; the howling wind whistled and 
sang fearfully, as it rattled through the rigging; and 
the vessel trembled and quaked, and her timbers 
groaned mournfully as she was tossed about by the 
strong waves; and thus, while the storm-king raged 
in his wildest might, was the Ocean-Born ushered 
into existence. 

There, amid the crash of elements, seething water 
under, around, tempestuous winds and cursing 
sailors overhead, was a ray of brightness and purity, 
direct from Deity, admitted into the cabin of the 
pirate-brig. ’ 

And the spirit of the mother, as she gazed upon 
her beauteous boy, experienced a sensation of inex- 
pressible relief; for though the vessel was in immi- 
nent danger, though the storm increased in violence, 
no terrors did it bring to her. A fresh and sparkling 
fount of joy had been opened in her bosom; and she 
knew that if it were her master’s will that she and 
her innocent babe were to be summoned hence, it 
would be no loss to her, and the child’s great gain. 
Or if it were ordained that they were yet to live, she 
felt a foretaste of the pleasure she would find in 
teaching the soul that had been entrusted to her care, 
its proper duty. And anticipated the labor of love 
that would devolve upon her, in shielding her pure 
one from temptations, in warding off such miseries 
as she had suffered, from the spirit of her dear 
Ocean-Born. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It often falls, in course of human life, 
That right long time is overborne of wrong, 
Though avarice, or power, or guile, or strife, 
That weakens her, and makes her party strong: 
But justice, though her doom she do prolong, 
Yet at the last she will her own cause right. 
SPENSER. 


In life, stern, real, actual life, there is no such 








thing as an isolated feeling ; a sentiment complete 
within itself—self-produced, self-satisfied: nor an 
action, that in its conception or fruition, does not 
draw within the circle of its consequences, those 
apparently beyond the limits of its influence. Could 
the dense veil thrown over man’s mental nature, by 
the crudities and opacities of his animal belongings 
be removed for an instant, he would behold the har- 
monious symme'ry, the glorious beauty and regu- 
larity of that faultless chain of c:uses and effects— 
which, forged perfect in its completeness, no link 
wanting at the creation, reaches through all time, to 
be continued throughout all eternity. Observing 
things as we now do, partially, by interrupted 
glimpses, never getting a glance at more than a small 
fragment, we persuade ourselves nevertheless, that 
what we are cognizant of is the wiole; and like the 
antiquary, who from an imperfect brick, endeavors 
to picture forth the size, dimensions and uses of the 
edifice of which it formed a part, we, poor moles 
that we are, strive to square God’s justice by our 
appreciation of our own worthiness. Whilst assent- 
ing with our lips to the truths promulgated by the 
inspired volume, we act as if this present state of 
existence was not to be followed by another. Our 
deeds prove, talk as we may, that we prefer an 
almost infinitesimal amount of happiness here, to an 
all-sufficing share of beatitude hereafter. Else would 
not the countries, so strangely miscalled Christian, 
be the scenes of so many uncharitable acts, the 
abiding places of so many suffering, starving poor, 
the haunts of so much moral depravity and legalized 
rascality. Nor would the world at large, which has 
been making such rapid progress in intellectual im- 
provement, be yet not one jot or tittle more advanced 
in moral rectitude than it was a thousand years ago. 

Don Manuel differed not from others, and his hu- 
man nature rebelled fiercely against the cross which 
it was his fate to bear. He thought it was an injus- 
tice that he, of all his neighbors, should be selected 
as the one to be punished. He asked himself what 
he had done to merit this severe affliction? Wherein 
he was worse than others? Had he not always 
been honest? Attended church, been a good master 
and a good citizen? And almost tempted to for- 
swear his belief in the integrity of Deity, he con- 
centrated all his hopes, thoughts and aspirations 
upon the anticipation of revenge. 

The Fairy’s voyage from the Pirate’s haunt—a 
small island to the southwaid and westward of St. 
Thomas—so far as accidents of wind and water 
were concerned, had been a prosperous one. But 
never men who had just escaped a sudden and fear- 
ful death, landed from vessel with less of thankful- 
ness and more malignancy in their hearts, than did 
Don Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain Foster, when, 
after a few days passage they once more found 
themselves at the old Spaniard’s house. 

Captain Foster’s greatest grief, arising from the 
loss he had sustained by the seizure of his guns and 
arms by the pirate, and by his failure to secure the 
large reward that he fully expected to realize by the 
capture of the freebooters, was within the reach of 
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consolation, though the petty disappointment he had 
met with, seemed to harass him almost as much as 
the greater and more positive trouble that afflicted 
his companions. A check from Don Manuel on his 
banker in Havana, for the full amount of the money 
he had calculated upon making, in addition to the 
value of the cannon he had been deprived of, soon 
restored the captain to a state of comparative happi- 
ness. 

Money, that panacea to so many of the ills of life, 
and which though it is necessary to comfort, is yet 
unable to command it—could not soothe the anguish 
that oppressed Don Manuel and Don Henrico, Of 
lucre, they both possessed more than enough, and 
either of them would willingly have given all they 
had of this world’s goods could they have restored 
the lost Garcia to her home. 

To Don Manuel, without his daughter, every 
thing, life itself, seemed valueless. She had been all 
in all to him. His wealth, property, standing in so- 
ciety, had only been dear to him because it enabled 
him to render more comfortable and happy his 
cherished and only child. 

Don Henrico loved Garcia with the enthusiastic 
abandonment of a noble nature, certain that the ob- 
ject which claimed its admiration was entirely 
worthy of the precious heart-treasures lavished upon 
it. The maiden, it is true, had not given voice to 
her sentiments in words, but Henrico felt assured 
from the language he had read in her speaking eyes, 
that nothing but the peculiar and unexpected situa- 
tion in which she found herself prevented Garcia 
from doing justice to his devotion by returning his 
adoration. 

Little wonder then that the feelings of the lover, 
so rudely robbed of his mistress, were almost as 
poignant as those of the father so cruelly deprived of 
his daughter. 

No time, however, did the gentlemen waste in 
useless and idle repinings; but accompanied by 
Captain Foster, whose services Don Manuel retained 
at a heavy fee, they set off by express at once for the 
capital to lay their grievances before the captain- 
general of the island. 

This functionary, touched by compassion for the 
father’s visible distress, and by pity mingled with 
sincere admiration for his heroic child, immediately 
ordered all the naval force at his disposal to sea 
forthwith; offering a generous bounty for the cap- 
ture of the pirate’s vessel, and a still more liberal 
reward if they succeeded in rescuing Garcia. 

The Spanish men-of-war, accompanied by Don 
Manuel, Don Henrico and Captain Foster, ransacked 
every island, bight and bayou in the West Indies; 
untiringly they cruized upon the open sea, along the 
Main, and in and out through every intricate passage 
in that labyrinth of islands and sand keys that lies 
between the tenth and thirtieth degrees of north lati- 
tude, for months without success; and though they 
boarded every thing, not smaller than a cockle shell, 
they came in sight of—not the slightest tidings even 
could they gather of the whereabouts of the Fire- 
Fly. 





Guided by Captain Foster, they easily discovered 
the island where the dreadful marriage had taken 
place; but nothing found they there save a few de- 
serted houses to show that man had ever visited the 
spot before—no living soul was in the vicinity, In 
hopes that Vincent, lured by its security from weather 
and curious eyes, would return to that land-locked 
bay ; a vessel was stationed there to intercept him, 
but though she faithfully maintained her position 
until hope became hopeless, nothing did she ever 
see of the freebooter’s craft. 

Thus, after months had passed without any intelli- 
gence having been gained of Vincent, his vessel, or 
the lost one, supposing the pirate had betaken his 
desperate craft to other waters, where his evil fame 
was not so widely disseminated, the government in 
despair gave up the pursuit, and the men-of-war re- 
turned to their usual employment of taking pleasure 
trips up and down the coast. 

Though government became weary of seeking for 
the marauder, not so Don Manuel. He swore that 
while life lasted, or until he either recovered his 
lost child or slew the destroyer of his and her hap- 
piness, he would never relinquish his search for the 
Fire-Fly. 

To enable him to carry his purpose into execu- 
tion he purchased, and fitted out with small-arms of 
all kinds and twenty brass cannon, a beautiful clip- 
per-built ship of four hundred tons burden—just 
twice the size of the pirate’s brig. Don Henrico 
warmly approved of Don Manuel’s plan; though the 
expense of the outfit was large, yet so great was the 
old man’s wealth that it was not beyond his means, 
and it was only at the urgent solicitation of Don 
Henrico, and to ease his mind, that his friend per- 
mitted him to share the cost of the vessel that was 
dedicated to the recapture or revenge of Garcia. 
The Fairy, at Don Manuel’s request, had been sold, 
and pleased to think he would at some time have 
the gratification of paying old scores off on Vincent, 
and make money at the same time, Captain Foster 
took command of the new ship—to make another, 
and he felt confident a more successful, pursuit of the 
pirate brig. 

The Blood-Hound, so she had been significantly 
christened, was indeed a splendid specimen of ma- 
rine architecture. Long, low, with bows sharp as a 
wedge, great breadth of beam just abreast and a little 
abaft the foremast, then tapering off until the width 
across her taffrail was scarce greater than a common 
sized schooner; with tall raking masts, long square 
yards, taut rigging, and every thing about her, 
hull, lower-masts, yards, all painted black, she 
looked the beau ideal of a cruiser; and her appear- 
ance promised that if ever she was lucky enough to 
get within gun-shot of the Fire-Fly, that notorious 
craft’s days would be numbered. 

From the time the search for the pirate had been 
discontinued by the men-of-war, the Bloed-Hound, 
with Don Manuel and Don Henrico both on board, 
had been continually at sea; going into port only 
when compelled by necessity to refit, provision or 
get information, and then immediately putting out 
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again to resume her ceaseless, and as yet unprofita- 
ble task, 

But nothing is more obstinate and obdurate than 
an old man’s passion; and Don Manuel, though he 
had labored diligently, sought unweariedly and un- 
rewarded for more than six months with the Blood- 
Hound, felt not the least disposition to give up his 
fixed purpose; not the slightest inclination to falter 
in his object—but remained firm in his determination 
to die at sea or to accomplish his end. 

A week had elapsed since the terrific storm in 
which we lost sight of the Fire-Fly, had swept over 
the ocean; and the Blood-Hound having again fruit- 
lessly visited the island-haunt of the pirate, heading 
to the nor’ard and eastward, was standing out to sea 
on a cruise. Don Manuel intending to run across 
the Atlantic, and if unsuccessful in the passage, 
then to sail down the whole extent of the African 
coast. 

The weather was delightful; no trace remaining 
on the smooth water, or in the clear heavens, of the 
violent commotion both had exhibited but a short 
week before. The small wavelets that rippled 
around the gallant ship’s cutwater, as she glided 
on, made a soft and pleasant harmony, that accorded 
charmingly with the balmy breeze and cloudless 
sky, and seemed attuned by fairy fingers to win man 
from his mental miseries. But the harsh tones of 
Don Manuel’s voice, as pacing the deck he con- 
versed with Don Henrico, proved that nature’s 
quietude touched no sympathetic chord in his trou- 
bled breast. 

“To think,” said the old Don to his companion, 
‘that in this fair world, so sweet to look upon, there 
should be so much foul villany, and to see, on shore 
as Well as at sea, rascality so often successful, so 
seldom punished, is enough to make a man who 
really desires ‘to do as he would be done by,’ wish 
that he had never been born. Here, for a year, has 
that double-dyed scoundrel, Vincent, escaped harm- 
less; and has doubtless chuckled daily over his suc- 
cess. Whilst my angel child, who never had a 
thought that was not pure, who never harmed a 
worm intentionally, has been condemned on earth, 
before death, to the torments of a hell. Where is the 
justice, where the encouragement to do right, in 
this?” 

‘Tt passes our comprehension, Don Manuel,’’ re- 
plied his friend, ‘‘ but if we acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Ruler, we must believe that 
there is a wise purpose in it, though beyond our 
knowledge. It is yet to be seen whether the pun- 
ishment meted out to transgressors here will not 
fully equal their deserts. Time is short, but Eter- 
nity has no end—and until we pass from this life to a 
better one, all that we can do is to strive to act ac- 

cording to our consciences, and trust to God’s mercy 
for eventual justice.”’ 

“Easy to talk, easy to talk, Don Henrico;” con- 
tinued Don Manuel, ‘‘ but do you feel it? Can you 
practice it? Methinks I have seen you as rebellious 
against Heaven’s decrees as ever I have been.” 
“Sail ho!”? shouted by the look-out aloft, pre- 





vented Don Henrico’s reply; and hestily snatehing 
their glasses, as Captain Foster asked— 

‘Where away?” they were all soon eagerly 
scrutinizing a dark object upon the sea, some five 
miles distant from the Blood-Hound, and on her lee 
bow. 

**Can you make her out, Captain Foster?’’ in the 
same breath asked Don Manuel and Don Henrico, 
as after a long and steady look at the stranger, they 
found themselves unable to distinguish her build orrig. 

** No, not yet; she seems to have two masts, but 
there is something odd about her top-hamper, that I 
can’t make out. But I'll go aloft and take a better 
look ;’’ and seizing his glass, the captain proceeded 
with all haste to the fore-topsail yard. He remained 
on his lofty perch sometime before he was able to 
give any satisfactory answer to the repeated ques- 
tions put to him by the impatient gentlemen. At 
last, when Don Manuel and Don Henrico were rest- 
less with anxiety and hope—for every vessel they 
trusted might turn out to be the one they sought— 
Foster gave food for their wildest delight by crying 
out in exulting tones: 

“Hurrah! hurrah! By Heaven’s we’re in luck! 
As sure asI’ma living man it is the Fire-Fly; and 
under jury-masts at that. Now she can’t escape; 
we ’ve got her at last;’ and gleefully the captain 
descended the rigging and lit upon the deck with a 
bound and another huzza, which, being echoed by 
the ship’s company, a loud cheer rang over the 
water, pealed forth by two hundred throats. 

High hopes of speedy vengeance, and tender 
thoughts of again beholding their beloved one, min- 
gled together so confusedly in the minds of Don 
Manuel and Don Henrico, as almost to render them 
frantic. Sail was crowded on the Blood-Hound, and 
shortly, from her deck was visible the splendidly 
proportioned hull of the Fire-Fly, as with nothing 
but two short jury-masts, barely sufficient to support 
a foresail and mainsail, in place of her tall and taper- 
ing spars, like a wounded water-fowl, the pirate 
brig came lagging along on her course. 

The gale which had overtaken the pirate, and that 
had howled such a wild welcome, or presaged such 
a doleful doom to his child, had also nearly swamped 
his vessel. All the seamanship, determination, and 
courage of the captain and the crew had it taken to 
save the Fire-F ly from being engulphed in the vast, 
grave-like chasms which the heaving waters had 
continually opened around her, and into which the 
wind, as it sobbed and moaned, and then roared 
hoarsely, seemed striving to force her never more to 
arise. At last, after the fury of the storm abated, 
spite of all their efforts, the brig was mastless, no- 
thing but a hull tossing on the vexed vortex: the 
water-elves had been cheated, but the spirits of the 
air had seized their share. Having no dock-yard in 
which to refit, the pirates carried a large quantity of 
spare spars ; but nearly all of them had been washed 
overboard, and it was with much difficulty that Vin- 
cent had been able to get up even the scant jury- 
poles he was under when discovered by the Blood- 
Hound. 
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Don Manuel’s vessel, in consequence of her 
greater altitude, had been seen by Vincent long be- 
fore they made out his docked and diminished spars. 
From the Blood-Hound’s rig, the pirate knew she 
Was an armed vessel, and he thought a regular 
cruiser. Seeing that the stranger sailed three feet 
to the Fire-Fly’s one, he felt assured it was useless to 
attempt to avoid her, and so, doggedly determining 
to hold steadily on his course, and trust to wits that 
had freed him from many a former peril when force 
would not avail—but resolved in any event not to 
be captured—the pirate captain beheld, without tre- 
pidation, the heavily armed and dangerous-looking 
ship bearing down upon him under a press of canvas. 

As the Blood-Hound came up near enough for 
persons on her deck to be distinguished by the glass, 
Vincent, to his surprise, recognized Don Manuel. 
When he first saw approaching him the man he had 
so shamefully injured, clothed with ample power to 
carry into execution the vengeance that must natu- 
rally be rankling in his bosom, the pirate captain for 
& moment experienced that sickening sense, so hard 
to drive away, of the proximity and certainty of a 
punishment known to be richly deserved. But it 
was only for a few seconds’ space that the pirate 
felt disturbed. Summoning td his assistance the 
subtle intelligence and remorseless will with which 
he was endowed, suppressing all his human sympa- 
thies and weaknesses, acting but through his mind, 
he saw that though his brig was crippled, and could 
neither successfully fight with, nor flee from the ap- 
proaching ship—that yet, if he was determined to do 
or die, even now, though the chances seemed so 
few, he would be enabled to escape harmless from 
Don Manuel’s wrath. 

Small thought had those on board the Blood-Hound 
that by any thing short of a miracle, could Vincent 
or his crew now ward off the punishment they so 
long had merited—had so long escaped. 

Ranging up almost alongside the Fire-Fly, with 
crew at quarters, ports opened and tompions out, 
the Blood-Hound appeared about to attack the brig 
at once, without a word. Just, however, as the 
bows of the two vessels were almost parallel, Don 
Manuel, in a loud and excited voice, hailed : 

*‘Heave to and surrender, you cut-throats! or 

we ’|] sink you.” 
_ “Sink, and be blasted! Your daughter goes along 
with us;’’ Vincent coolly replied to the hail—as, 
without making any motion toward obeying Don 
Manuel’s command, or paying any attention to his 
threat, he kept on his way. 

So staggered was Don Manuel by the recklessness 
of the pirate, and by the remembrance of the fact 
that, though so near her, his daughter was still as 
completely in the pirate’s power as if he had been 
on the ocean alone, that before he recovered him- 
self enough to speak the vessels had forged by each 
other, and the Blood-Hound had passed astern of the 
Fire-F ly. 

Calling Don Henrico and Captain Foster to him, 
the old Don consulted with them as to the course 
they had better adopt. They all entertained the 





keenest desire to capture Vincent, and punish him 
and his vile associates for the pain and misery they 
had caused Garcia and her friends, as well as for 
the thousand other crimes they had been guilty of. 
But how to attain their end, and at the same time 
save Garcia, was a question they could not solve. 
They knew Vincent to be fearless, and entirely un- 
scrupulous; and they were certain he would mur- 
der the lady, and perhaps blow up his vessel, before 
he would be captured. It was therefore with strange 
emotions that they found themselves, having the 
physical strength and the inclination to punish the 
pirates, yet withheld by love for Garcia from carry- 
ing their wishes into execution. Situated as they 
were, however, small choice remained to them; 
they either had to attack the pirates and vanquish 
them, with the certainty of sacrificing the generous 
woman who had so nobly cast herself away to pre- 
serve their lives—and this they could not think of— 
or else make such terms as they best could with the 
pirate captain, and save the captive lady. 

Putting the Blood-Hound about, Dan Manuel was 
soon again within speaking distance of the Fire-F ly ; 
and as the old man hailed, Vincent gathered from his 
tone and manner that the father realized the dis- 
advantage under which he labored—and the free- 
booter smiled as Don Manuel said, 

‘¢‘ Surrender on board the brig there ! and we will 
give you honorable treatment, and a fair trial on 
shore!” 

*‘Much obliged to you for your kindness, Don 
Manuel ;” sneeringly answered Vincent, * but I am 
very well satisfied where I am, and would rather be 
the judge of my own actions.” 

“Your blood and that of your men be upon your 
own head, then, you graceless wretch !’’ exclaimed 
Don Manuel, betrayed from his coolness by the 
sneering accents of the pirate ; “‘ stand by your guns, 
my men!” 

A single sentence from Vincent, as he asked— 

‘‘Have you forgotten your daughter?” called the 
father back to the actualities of his situation. 

‘¢ Where is she ! where is she, you heartless brute? 
Let me see her! Is she safe andalive? How dol 
know you have not murdered her?’’ rapidly asked 
the old man. 

‘¢ She is safe and alive, Don Manuel,’’ replied the 
pirate, ‘“‘ and it depends altogether upon you, whether 
or not she remains so. Let us, however, under- 
stand each other, and not behave like school-boys, 
quarreling when they dare not fight. You would, 
I know, like to hang me and my crew ; and you have 
the force to capture us, if we would let ourselves be 
taken. So far so good; but, on the other hand, we 
have no fancy for hempen cravats—they are un- 
wholesome; and besides, I have possession of your 
child; and though I do not wish to harm her, yet, 
sooner than be taken—though she is my wife, and 
the mother of my child—I will blow her, and every 
living soul on board the brig, into eternity. Now 
take your choice—your daughter, and leave us; or 
else fire a gun, and see her and us flying hell wards !”’ 
“Give up my daughter, then, and her child. God 
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pity her for having had to bear a child to such a 
wretch! and we pledge our honors to leave you and 
your murderous gang, to find that fate some other 
day, your deeds will surely meet!’ was Don 
Manuel’s reply. 

* You pledge your solemn honors, and swear by 
the crucifix, that you will offer us no molestation, 
and grant us a week’s grace to make an offing, if I 
surrender my wife and child?’’ inquired the pirate. 

‘““We do! we do!’’ replied, in one voice, Don 
Manuel, Don Henrico, and Captain Foster. 

‘“‘ Swear it!’’ said Vincent—and the oath was taken 
separately by each. 

** Now send your boat; but only four hands in her, 
and no officers ;’’ continued the pirate, as he saw 
Don Manuel and a full crew about to leap into the 
cutter. Only the specified number remained in the 
boat, and with a few strokes they reached the 
Fire-Fly. 

Garcia, who was too feeble to walk, was soon 
carried from the cabin to the deck of the Fire-Fly— 
and grateful the lady felt to the Almighty for his 
goodness in permitting her to be rescued from the 
horrible life she had been leading. She could not, 
however, part from the father of her child, though 
he had caused her so much sorrow, without making 
one more effort to turn him from the fatal course he 
was pursuing. Eloquent was the appeal she made 
to Vincent ‘for his child’s sake, if not for her, nor 
for his own, nor for his soul’s sake ; yet for the sake 
of his innocent child, to relinquish his miserable 
calling, and seek an honorable living—so that his 
son would not have to blush, if ever he heard his 
father’s name.”’ 

But it was in the presence of all his crew, in sight 
of his enemies, and whatever were the real senti- 
ments of the pirate’s heart—for he little relished 
parting with the lovely one and the babe, about to 
leave him for ever—he suppressed all manifestation 
of feeling, and answered in his usual cold and 
sneering tone, 

“T take it, lady, were the whole truth known, 
there is but trifling difference between a pirate and 
many a man who bears a much more honest-sound- 
ing designation. One does his wickedness, if so 
you phrase it, openly, and bravely dares the 
penalty ; whilst the other, slyly performs his rascality 
—and oftimes glossing over the greater crimes with 
smooth and specious titles, if he is lucky and stays 
within the wide boundary of the law—that net spread 
by grand rogues to snare petty ones—forsooth, he is 
an honest man, and deserves a monument! But 
your friends, I see, are getting impatient; so give 
you good day, lady, and a pleasant voyage to you!”’ 
And this was the parting greeting of the pirate, to 





her whose young joys he had crushed in the bud; 
to her, whose morning of life and hope he had dark- 
ened by the storm-clouds of his passion. 

Soul-stirring, heart-touching were the greetings 
that the recovered one received when she reached 
the Blood-Hound. Her father, in his thankfulness 
at having once more regained his beloved child, 
almost forgot the hatred he b re toward the cause 
of her sorrows; and Don Henrico, absorbed in gazing 
upon his dreams-object, could scarcely persuade 
himself that the pensive, thoughtful woman he now 
looked upon, was the same Garcia he had worshiped 
a year before. * 

Bonita’s joy at getting back to her master, and 
free from the pirate brig, was beyond all restraint. 
By turns she cried, laughed, shouted, danced from 
joy—hugging the knees first of her master, and then 
stooping down by her mistress, the excess of her 
gratification seemed to have turned her head. But 
the senses of the affectionate mulatto all returned, 
when her mistress, overcome by the tremendous 
excitement, pleasant though it was, required her 
assistance to reach the cabin. 

An hour after Garcia had been received on board, 
the Fire-Fly could barely be seen from the Blood- 
Hound's deck ; and ere night the vessels—one seek- 
ing a peaceful harbor and bearing happy mortals to 
an innocent home, the other, freighted with heart- 
less, crime-stained men, intent on pillage—had 
entirely disappeared from each other’s sight. 

The Blood-Hound’s run-in was safe and speedy; 
and Garcia again fousd herself an occupant of the 
chamber from which, a short twelvemonth anterior, 
she had been so rudely kidnapped. 

As the lady noted the familiar objects that sur- 
rounded her—how thick and fast did the scenes she 
had passed through, since she had been torn from its 
shelter, throng upon her. A twelvemonth is but a 
little while, and yet how multitudinous the events 
that can and do occur within its limits. All about 
her Garcia saw was unchanged ; the same furniture 
—the same scenery, the same sky visible through 
the window—and yet how different the lady knew 
herself to be, from what she was, when last she had 
cast her eyes upon those silent mementoes of the 
past. A short twelvemonth, and she had been a 
lovely maiden, to sorrow, dread, regrets a stranger ; 
every thing in the present bright, every thing in the 
future brighter. Now, and the hour-hand of time 
had made but a single revolution, she was familiar 
with sorrow, was a woman and a mother; the 
future had become a dread, and the past she had so 
bravely struggled through, was too full of painful 


memories to think of. 
[Conclusion in our next. 
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Mipnicnt in the streets of London! And yet the 
throng of foot-passengers was almost as great, the 
rattling of carriages as incessant, as at mid-day! 
But at midnight the moon rose; and, as if she had 
charmed the city into repose, in a few hours after 
there came an interval of quiet, when the plash of 
the fountains in the parks could be heard; when the 
cool, soft night-breeze dallied with the leaves of the 
trees; when the moonbeams streamed down undis- 
turbed by noise and tumult, over palace and church 
and tower, and long rows of brick and stone houses, 
and into the miserable and uncurtained abodes of the 
poor and wretched. So, too, on weary eyelids and 
wearier hearts it shed the ‘‘ sweets of forgetfulness,”’ 
and scattered dreams of many shapes and hues over 
the slumbers of youth and age, of wealth and poverty. 
But to one, at least, in that mighty city, it brought 
no slumbers filled with fair visions; rather height- 
ened with its charmed silence and freedom a wak- 
ing dream, more exquisite than any that ever the 
magic night conjured into the brain of the sleeper. 

From one of the most princely of those princely 
dwellings, that make London so mighty, and so 
luxurious, a solitary light still gleamed, The soft 
night air stole gently in through heavy curtains, that 
draped the windows, and bore the whisper of the 
leaves and the murmur of the fountain from the ad- 
jacent park into the silent room. The perfume of 
the most delicate flowers, arranged in vases of an- 
tique form, floated around the apartment, while the 
silver lamp, suspended from the ceiling, shed a soft 
yet radiant light over every object there. Perchance 
the fragrance of the blossoms, the soft music of the 
night, and the beauty that breathed from every thing 
around her, stole through the portals of the senses, 
and gave the essence of their being to be woven into 
the ideal vision that arose fairer than the fair night 
before the motionless occupant. 

The Lady Ida, only child of one of England’s proud- 
est nobles, claimed beauty as her birthright, as well 
as wealth and rank. The patrician blood that flowed 
through her veins brought with it the perfectly regu- 
lar features, the elastic, graceful form, that had 
made a long line of fair ancestresses renowned for 
loveliness. *T is true the Lady Ida was not thus 
renowned, for, unlike others of her family, she 
lacked the brilliant bloom that constitutes with many 
an essential of beauty. Beside also the fair paleness 
of her complexion, a certain fixedness of expression 
gave her face too much of a statue-like repose to 
make her style of beauty widely popular. We be- 
lieve the soul always shines through the face, 
though not always moulding the features, and as the 
fair lady sat thus beneath the bright light, one could 
almost think that the spirit within had fashioned its 





own tabernacle of flesh, and that a close study of 
those perfect features would reveal the character of 
the life that shone out of them. One could easily 
fancy that those somewhat thin lips, that now were 
parted with a slight, very slight smile, could curl in 
scorn or freeze into unflinching decision, or, as now, 
express sofiness and sweetness, but there was none 
of that passionate tenderness to be seen there that 
belongs to a more sensual nature. If there were 
passion in her heart, its outlet was net to be sought 
there. Perhaps the usual expression, of that in 
others most expressive feature, was a serene repose, 
as if the current of her being were unruffled by any 
feeling that could stir the depths of her soul. And 
so the world, the careless world, and they were 
partly right too, said she was as cold as proud, and 
that one might as well attempt to win the heart of 
the Venus de Medici! But under the lofty, queen- 
like brow, the dark eyes, whose light waxed and 
waned with every emotion and thought, belied the 
proud lips. Those deep, deep eyes could flash with 
indignation, or gaze into the heavens with rapt de- 
votion, or glow with earnest thought, and melt in 
inexpressible tenderness and adoring rapture. If one 
wished the key to Lady Ida’s character, one must 
have looked into the unfathomable depths of those 
usually serene éyes, and learned what all their 
changes meant. But rarely did they thus betray the 
hidden current that flowed on silently but not tran- 
quilly ; she had learned to school their glances, till 
the flattering fools who courted them, or the envious 
ones that shunned and derided them, had truly some 
reason to say that she was as fair and cold as a 
polar night, and that it was as dangerous and vain 
to attempt td reach her heart as to find the north 
pole. 

And why was this? In natures such as hers the 
intellect matures before the passions. Ere she had 
felt the need of love, felt the “‘ zecessity for idoliz- 
ing’ that exists in every Woman’s heart, she had 
learned to criticize the devotion of her suitors; and, 
if the truth must be told, when a woman begins with 
criticizing she never ends in loving. There was 
also another and more potent reason. Her pure mo- 
ral sense, her consciousness that there was more in 
life than was dreamed of in the hollow philosophy 
of the hollow world around, made her shrink from 
the gayeties and follies of fashionable life, and from 
those who found in such a life all their aspirations 
fulfilled. So she made for herself an independent 
existence; living as much in retirement as her 
father’s rank permitted, she devoted her time to 
mental culture, to carrying on, with singular firm- 
ness and good sense, many benevolent plans for the 
tenantry on her own and her father’s large estates. 
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And thus she was rapidly approaching that period 
of life when the freshness and vivacity of youth 
takes flight, (and a woman likes to throw a haze 
round the years she has passed,) without ever hav- 
ing been in love! But do not suppose, dear reader, 
that she did not wish to find herself in that delight- 
ful, ecstatic state, in which the poor victim is at one 
moment standing on the summit of bliss, the next 
sinking into the abyss of despair, and really unable 
to tell whether he is supremely miserable or super- 
latively happy! Yes, indeed, with all the intensity 
of an ardent, true-hearted, matured woman, she 
longed for some being to whom she could devote the 
best part of her life; whom she could worship with 
all the passion that dwelt in her heart, and reverence 
with all the power of her mind. A being upon 
whom she could rest in her hours of weakness, who 
would lead her ever nearer the true and good, whose 
tenderness should melt the habitual reserve of her 
character, and make her soul ever flow out in one 
full stream of love and joy. But among those whom 
her wealth and rank attracted, there were none who 
thus realized her heart’s ideal; and determined not 
to give her hand without her heart, she steadily re- 
fused to listen to the declarations of her lovers, or 
the arguments of her father, who was naturally 
anxious that his only daughter should form a suit- 
able alliance. i 

Such was the state of affairs until about a year 
before our story commences, when a mere accident 
gave a new coloring to her future life. One day, 
while residing in a remote country-seat of her 
father’s, during the summer months, she happened 
to take up a London paper, and as her eye carelessly 
ran over the columns, her attention was fixed by a 
short poem. It was a translation of one of Goethe’s 
minor poems, and the truth and spirit with which it 
was done could not fail to charm her pure taste. 
In successive numbers appeared many other poems, 
sometimes translations, sometimes original. They 
were evidently the productions ofno common genius, 
and Lady Ida soon began to look for their appear- 
ance with real interest. But, like the rest of the 
world, she was content to feed on the best that flows 
out of the poet’s soul, without heeding its source. 
She never thought of linking these poems to a living 
existence, a breathing, thinking, feeling man, until 
their non-appearance awoke a curiosity to learn the 
cause of such a sudden cessation of what had been 
so great a source of delight. So one evening, ina 
fit of ennui, she snatched up a pen, and wrote a note 
expressing her pleasure in the productions of the 
unknown poet, and regretting the suspension of his 
labors, addressing it to his signature, enclosed it to 
the editor of the paper, without, however, giving any 
clue to her own identity. 

Her answer came in a beautiful poem addressed 
to the Unknown Lady. As my heroine read the 
lines, an inexplicable feeling took possession of her 
soul; a dim remembrance floated mist-like before 
her. It seemed as if those thoughts had been breathed 
into her mind in some far-off state of being; they 
were strangely familiar, like music heard in a dream, 





whose tones linger still in our memories as we wake. 
There are moments when the soul exerts its supre- 
macy over every thing outward, and leads us on- 
ward, we know not whither, by an irresistible fate ; 
and thus Lady Ida, without a single misgiving as to 
the consequences, yielded to her impulses, and con- 
tinued a correspondence with the unknown poet. 
It is true, she well knew, he could never discover 
her identity, and thus she satisfied the aristocratic 
conscience that sometimes troubled her, for daring 
to leap over the barriers of conventionalism, and 
commit such a folly as to carry on a correspondence 
with an unknown person, who, doubtless, was some 
literary adventurer, as far removed from her sphere 
in this great world, as a flower from a star. But so 
it was. The very secrecy and mystery lent a charm 
to this singular freak. Months passed by, and on the 
face of the Lady Ida a new expression beamed. 
There was a light in her eyes, a serenity on her 
brow, a softness in the tones of her voice, in short, 
an atmosphere of satisfaction surrounding her, as 
new as it was delightful. 

In her highest and best moods of mind, she felt 
that in this unknown friend she had indeed found a 
kindred spirit. Her whole soul was elevated by the 
thoughts he brought, ‘her best purposes strengthened 
by his counsel, a new impulse given to life. What 
before had been but dimly felt was now set before 
her in glowing light. She felt renewed, exalted, 
made better. All the heighths and depths of a strong, 
manly, fresh, youthful being were laid open to her ; 
the experience that life passed in'a different rank and 
circumstances had brought, was revealed to her 
without reserve, and with a perfect confidence in 
her, that filled her heart with new and beautiful 
emotions of mingled tenderness and admiration, 
But in some extracts from her letters she shall tell 
her own story. 

‘¢T know not by what spiritual law it is that my 
soul thus opens itself to you. Sometimes it seems 
to me that I must have known and loved you in an- 
other world, and that even now you are bending 
over me from that distant land, drawing me upward 
nearer to God and Heaven. Why is it that when I 
think of you my whole soul seems to flow over into 
words, and the deepest thing in my nature to spring 
up glad and free, to meet your glance? How earn- 
estly at ball or opera, do I long for the hour when 
silence and loneliness shall bring you to me. When 
I can ponder over your precious words, and pour out 
all that has been so carefully hidden from the cold 
world into your heart. Then your spirit hovers 
round me, and stills into a delicious calm my restless 
heart; it no longer yearns for a human love, for 
the spiritual communion we hold together is far 
dearer than the vows of alover. Then I talk with 
you, my beloved, of those strange mysteries in our 
lives by which we recognize our divine origin ; 
then we look dimly forward to where the finite fades 
into the infinite, till we are led into the presence of 
Him in whose arms we both repose. 


‘“‘ How different life is since I knew you. Nature 
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has a new language to me. Formerly I loved her 
for the calm that she brought me, I could thin£ so 
much better when in her presence. The fairest 
scene that ever the sunniest day drew out of her 
boundless store of beauty, only served me as a frame- 
work, wherein my reveries wove themselves into a 
picture fairer than that which lay before me. But 
now a delightful feeling cf leisure has taken posses- 
sion of me. I have time to examine the beauty that 
crowds upon my sight. I seek for the meaning of 
this mighty language, in which God is writing his 
thoughts. You have taught me to see in nature the 
symbol and type of the spiritual existence of which 
man’s soul is a part. Nature brings me nearer to 
you, in the solemn emotions that ebb and flow as I 
gaze upon her glory, and let into my soul the sense 
of her divine beauty ! 

‘¢ Existence has become dear to me of late ; there 
is acharm in living that [ have just discovered. 
The commonest enjoyments have become positive 
luxuries. Methinks yow are the magician who, by 
his enchantments, converts the desert that life has 
hitherto been, into a garden full of shady groves and 
pleasant fountains. 

‘‘T am contented not to behold you; and am un- 
willing to run the risk of having my actual presence 
dissolve the spell that unites us. No, I will not even 
send you my likeness. I forbid you to seek to dis- 
cover my name or rank ; when [ am with you I have 
neither. I am a woman, daring to love a spirit that 
can only be a voice, whose tones make the music 
of her life. It is true that I wavered for a moment, 
when you told me that you loved me with all the 
powers of your soul—that soul that I know to be so 
lofty! When you pictured to me how lovely life 
‘would be passed together, when you told me that 
the actual world around you had become a dream, 
the hours spent with me the reality. When you 
tell me ‘that life is insupportable without the hope, 
however distant be its fulfillment, of some time look- 
ing into my eyes, and that death would be welcome 
if brought by one kiss from my lips.’ But ah! my 
friend, your love is too precious to me. I dare not 
meet you. The first glance might dissolve the 
illusion on both sides. Ah, no! let us live yetlonger, 
meeting only in the world of thought. If ours is, 
indeed, as you say, a true spiritual union that nothing 
can dissolve, why should we meet; could we be 
nearer each other, if your arms were round me, and 
I could hear the beating of your heart? How could 
I live and not have you recognize in my person the 
being you have loved, and who has given you only 
her heart. No, no, I can never consent. You would 
cease to love me, perhaps I could not love the man, 
as I do his internal self.”’ 

The summer floated on with wings of light, and 
Lady Ida, shortly after the evening on which we 
introduced her, left London to spend a few weeks 
with anoble relative at his country-seat. It was 
nearly sunset when she arrived, and excusing her- 
self from dining, on the plea of headache and fatigue, 





—— 


she did not make her appearance before the other 
guests until the evening. When Lady Ida made 
her quiet entrée into the lofty drawing-room, she 
found a few guests assembled there, most of whom 
were acquaintances. One quick glance assured her 
that there were none there for whom she felt any 
very great regard ; and with a slight fee!ing of weari- 
ness at the prospect of spending some days with an 
uninteresting set of people, that cast an almost im- 
perceptible shade over her fine face, she allowed 
herself to be introduced to the only stranger there— 
a young man, who was conversing in low but 
animated tones with her hostess, when she entered 
the room. 

“My dear Lady Ida,” said her pretty, graceful 
hostess, Lady Mary M——, ‘will you not assist 
me in convincing this heroic young gentleman that 
the age of romance and chivalry has quite gone 
by? He declares that there is more poetry in the 
world mow, than in the days when gallant knights 
risked life and limb, to win one glance from their 
lady’s bright eyes. I never saw any one so incon- 
sistent, for you must know he is a poet, and of all 
persons in the world ought not to entertain sucha 
heterodox opinion.”?’ As Lady M—— thus rattled on, 
Lady Ida regarded more attentively than at first the 
subject of her ladyship’s graceful raillery. He was 
quite young, of medium height, with one of those 
slight, elastic figures that give one the idea of a free 
and joyous nature. His complexion was fair, while 
soft, brown curls clustered over the broad, white 
brow, beneath which glowed a pair of large, gray 
eyes. The other features were irregular, and not 
at all remarkable. 

But one never thought whether this young man 
were handsome or otherwise, for the constant 
change of expression, the rapidity with which every 
variation of thought and feeling was mirrored in the 
eloquent face, was more fascinating than the most 
perfect and regular beauty. 

“You must allow me to hear Mr. Jeffries’ argu- 
ments in favor of his unusual opinion, before I quite 
decide so important a question,’’ at last said Lady 
Ida. 

At the sound of her voice he looked toward her, 
and their eyes met. A sudden sensation thrilled 
through both, as, for one instant, each seemed to 
have seen the spirit that looked out from those por- 
tals of the soul. He did not reply to her observation 
immediately. At last he said, with a bow and smile, 

‘*T am sure it would be quite impossible for me to 
change my opinion with such evidences of its truth 
before me, however eloquent your ladyship’s might 
be.” 

“Ah! I see it is in vain to argue with you,” 
laughed Lady Mary; “I shall leave you to see what 
Lady Ida can do with such a barbarian.” 

So saying, she turned lightly away, and Lady Ida 
and her new acquaintance were left alone. The 
lady was seated near an open window, through 
which came the evening breeze, bearing the per- 
fume of many flowers from the terraced gardens 
beneath. As she sat there, the purple curtains 
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swelling in and out around her form, and half con- 
cealing her from the rest of the company, so pale, so 
tranquil, so beautiful, she might have been mistaken 
for some creation of a dream, rather than a living, 
breathing woman. At least so thought he who stood 
gazing on her face, vainly trying to think where he 
could possibly have heard that voice before. For 
those low, musical, but colorless tones seemed not 
all strange to his heart. But he did not long remain 
silent. With that impetuosity which characterized 
him, and made always impressive whatever he did, 
he seated himself opposite her, and thought aloud 
somewhat in the following strain: 

‘‘T have a theory, Lady Ida, to which I desire to 
make you a convert.” 

Lady Ida looked toward the speaker, and a soft 
smile flitted over her beautiful face, and made it at 
once human and divine in its beauty. 

‘‘T think,”’ he said, “‘ that the voce is the index 
of the soul, and not the face. I think we instinctively 
form our likes and dislikes from its tones, and that 
the subtlest character may be resolved by this test. 
Every person possesses an individual voice, as well 
as face, and men cannot school their tones as they 
do their smiles.”’ 

Lady Ida smiled again at the earnestness of the 
speaker, and growing bolder, he said, with a slight 
uncertainty of manner, that only made him more 
interesting to the self-possessed woman of the world. 

‘‘ And in the tones of your voice, there is some- 
thing so familiar, that I felt almost startled when you 
first spoke.” 

Lady Ida appeared a little, a very little surprised ; 
but as she looked at the frank, open face before her, 
and met the gaze of those only too eloquent eyes, she 
unconsciously imitated his frankness, and acknow- 
ledged that he too did not seem to her the stranger 
he was. The face of the young man brightened, the 
eyes grew tenderer and deeper in their expression, 
as long and earnestly he conversed with the proud 
lady. And when at a late hour she glided with 
stately grace from the room, his eyes followed her 
with alook that told how completely her image was 
already fixed in the ardent soul of the poet. 

Softly floated on the summer with wings of light, 
and every day brought young Jeffries to Lady Ida’s 
side. In the morning they read or walked together, 
and the evening saw him bending over her as she 
sung, or following with his tell-tale eyes, her form 
as she moved through the noble rooms, conversing 
with an easy grace, and even gayety, that quite 
astonished the Lady Mary, who, with some truth, 
thought a great change had taken place in her fair 
cousin’s character. Daily they met; the young poet 
read his poems to a gracious listener, discussed new 
subjects for his muse, confided his future plans to her. 
And in her face a new light glowed, and a smile 
ever hovered in the depths of those dark and tender 
eyes. And did she forget the friend-lover, whose 

face she had never seen? An extract from one of 
his letters may, perhaps, enlighten us. 

“Dearest, why will not you let me see you? 
My soul is wedded to thine; but oh! I see every 


day a face from which your soul looks out, but I 
know it is not thine! Nevertheless, I will be frank, 
it is in vain that I strive to disconnect you, my ideal, 
from the living woman, in whose presence I forget 
every thing beside. Whenever I look into those 
dark eyes, and read there the evidence of a nature 
deep, tender, passionate as yours, all the fancies that 
have heretofore served me instead of your living 
image, cluster around her, and you—can I say that 
I forget you then? No, but you seem to have melted 
into her. When I read your letters, waited for so 
anxiously, the sweet thoughts traced on the cold 
paper are involuntarily set to the music of her voice. 
But this lady, who divides the worship of my heart, 
that was before I came into her presence all yours, 
is far, far above me. When [ recollect the humble 
parsonage, the lonely hills, the lowly cottages, whose 
inhabitants are the only real friends I have ever 
known; when I remember that I am not oniy humbly 
born, but poor, unknown, only indebted to the whim 
of a petted child of fashion for the privilege of bend- 
ing in worship before the shrine of this high-born 
woman, supreme in loveliness and grace, who, per- 
haps, if she knew all, a// my history, would turn 
away from me too with the same cold smile with 
which I have seen her repel others! When I think 
of these. things, I grow dizzy with despair. This 
Lady Ida—oh, I care not that you know her name— 
has a passionate, ardent nature, I feel it by a divine 
instinct. But she is also proud, ay, proud—why 
should she not be? She has a right to be proud, if 
any of God’s creatures have a right to be so, whose 
gifts it is that have given them the claim they hold 
upon men’s worship! I have read her soul well, and 
I feel that this fairest one, breathing the moral at- 
mosphere that pervades her rank in life, is not ca- 
pable of the sacrifice that loving me would involve ; 
and I—I, too, am proud! I am proud of being a 
man, and I will not bend before the shrine where I 
must lay my independence, my freedom, es the price 
of worship. Forgive me, I have no secrets from you, 
my truest friend, and you will understand from these 
hurried lines, the tumultuous feelings that are raging 
in my soul. If you would but let me come to you! 
Oh! could I but weep out on your bosom the mad 
grief that fills me, when I think of what she is, who 
has almost stolen my heart from that purer affection 
which I feel for you, and what Tam! Let me come 
to you, 1 know how much nearer to God and heaven 
you are than I; and that is the very reason I can 
come to you with such perfect confidence ; for I feel 
that your pure nature could never have bloomed into 
such beauty in the pestilent atmosphere of fashion- 
able life. You cannot be so very far removed from 
me in outward rank, that I may not hope one day to 
win you all to myself. 

‘¢T grow calmer as I write you, dearest. I will 
forget this too lovely woman who has drawn me 
away from you. This contest between the real and 
ideal shall cease; my love for you is a rea/ity ; my 
love for Lady Ida shall fade away in the light of 
your holier presence. I leave this place in a few 
days, never more to look on the face that but for you 
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would have ruined me; and whether you consent 
or not, I wil? not rest, until kneeling at your feet, 
your hand in mine, I pledge myself to a life loftier 
than any I have yet known. With you for my 
guiding star, what height may I not scale! 
“ Farewell.” 

The summer sunset bathed the world in beauty, 
as Lady Ida sat still in the same position in which 
she had sat all the long hours since noon. In her 
hand she held the letter, whose contents had wakened 
her from her dreams to the reality which that letter 
expressed. No sign of the struggle within could be 
traced in the statue-like face. But there was a 
struggle. Lady Ida was more sensitive than she 
could herself believe to the ‘‘ world’s dread laugh.”’ 
Before her rose in fearful array, the wondering 
whispers of friends, the sneers of rivals, the re- 
proaches of titled and haughty relatives. But there 
were more fearful doubts still. This young poet, 
with his fiery hatred of the social distinctions that 
had so much weight with her; this ardent, whole- 
souled young man, whose genius placed him far 
above those who yet affected to despise him, would 
he, should she humble herself to him, accept the 
sacrifice she offered? He knew now both sides of 
her character, would he believe, then, that /ove had, 
indeed, proved omnipotent; and pride—a pride that 
she felt he would despise—vanished beneath the 
sway of a nobler sentiment? She knew he was 
proud ; even for Aer love he would not sacrifice his 
sense of freedom, his social independence. Would 
he not scorn the wealth and rank that she must in- 
evitably confer upon him with her love? The sun 
sunk below the horizon, and the full moon sprung 
up into the clear sky. Lady Ida rose, and standing 
at the casement, looked up into the glorious heavens. 
Better and higher thoughts rose, too, in her soul, as 
she watched the coming forth of constellation after 
constellation. What was this question of rank in 
comparison with the equality of all God’s children ; 
why should she vex herself about it, when a few 
short years would snatch both away from the world, 
where only such things could keep kindred souls 
apart? Would not her lover feel so too, and with 
her forget every thing but the passion that could 
make earth a heaven? Before her rose the image 
of Jeffries, with all his winning tenderness of manner, 
the natural overflow of a sympathizing, tender na- 
ture ; his lofty views of life, and the relations of life, 
so different from those of others whom she had 
known ; his fresh, child-like delight in the beautiful ; 
his reverence for the good and heroic. She re- 
collected a hundred trifling acts, and words, and 
looks, by which she had fe/¢ rather than learned his 
character. Could she cloud all that young life, de- 
prive him of all to which he clung with such pas- 
sionate tenderness? There was a quick sense of 
the pleasures of being in this young man, that gave 
a zest to every thing he said or did, so that the un- 
observant thought him all gayety and lightness ; but 
she knew that the very susceptibility to pleasure 
which he possessed, made him even more alive to 
pain. She knew how such a nature as his was con- 





tinually vacillating between bliss and wo; she had 
felt the intensity of his life, and with the instinct 
that love confers, knew how necessary to him was 
the repose of her character. Then she pictured to 
herself the delight of living with and loving one who 
alone could appreciate the hidden passion, that she 
felt she could never express; the delight of feeding 
on his thoughts, and watching and aiding him, as he 
climbed toward that height which her love pro- 
phesied he would attain. Then, for an instant, she 
imagined herself casting away this youthful, warm 
heart, that so worshiped her, and beheld herself 
living alone and loveless, mourning over the wreck 
of his and her fair life. Then she thought, perhaps, 
he would despise her, and learn at last to forget her, 
and find some truer heart on which to lean. As this 
idea crossed her mind, she turned away from the 
window, and with an impatient gesture, rang the 
bell for her maid. 

That evening Lady Mary was to give a rural féte 
in the park and grounds. Lady Ida soon appeared 
among the assembled guests. Never, perhaps, had 
she looked so lovely. Her dress was of the simplest 
kind, not a single ornament on her person, if we 
may except some white rose buds, that Jeffries had 
that morning given her, and which she wore in her 
raven hair. A secret resolve had slightly flushed 
her cheek, and in her eyes a serene joy gleamed 
tranquilly. Younger, and, perhaps, as fair ladies 
were there, but none who could compare with the 
Lady Ida in that grace and loveliness that rises from 
the soul into the form and face. Her first look told 
her that Jeffries was not there, but a second dis- 
covered him silent, pale, motionless. He took no 
part in the general gayety. Lady Ida, on the con- 
trary, was all animation. She did not appear to no- 
tice him, but busied herself with arranging for a dance 
a group of children, and assisting Lady Mary in the 
entertainment of the guests. All this time Jeffries 
had kept apart, but though neither seemed to heed 
the other, not a motion of either was lost. 

The night glided on. Every one was agreeably 
occupied. Lady Ida felt that she should no longer 
be observed, so approaching Jeffries she said gently, 
“You alone, Mr. Jeffries, seem not to enjoy this 
festival.” 

He smiled coldly, and with a bitterness in his tone 
she had never heard before, he said, ‘‘ Amidst this 
mingling of all ranks I was uncertain to which J had 
best attach myself, so I have spent the hours in de- 
bating the question.” 

“ Well,’”’ said Lady Ada, without looking at him, 
‘perhaps I can decide it for you. I feel fatigued— 
will you go with me to my favorite seat under the 
Plantaganet oak? I am sighing for a little repose 
after my exertions.”’ 

He bowed, and in a few moments they found 
themselves out of sight and hearing of others beneath 
the broad branches of a magnificent oak, through 
which the soft moonlight fell in broken, wavering 
figures on the green sward beneath. Silently, each 
busied with their own thoughts, they had wandered 
there, and for some time, silently they stood there. 
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Now the decisive moment had arrived, but she was 
irresolute. What woman ever acknowledged her 
love, even when sought, without half-shrinking from 
the avowal, and was she not about to violate a// the 
proprieties of love—and, perhaps, he would scorn 
her? She looked at the pale, cold face before her— 
no encouragement was to be found there. But the 
words of his last letter, that lay in her bosom, “ re- 
peated themselves in her recollection.” ‘“ Let me 
come to you.’? She knew the struggle in his soul, 
she felt how agonizing was the suffering that now 
she too plainly traced in the face, which when first 
seen, had been so full of life, and hope, and energy. 
Yet still she feared to break the silence that seemed 
now almost to stifle her, all the words she meant to 
have said seemed to have flown away: she was 
without the power of utterance, and still he stood 
beside her, almost touching her, yet without looking 
at her. At last the woman’s nature conquered. 
That intense silence must be broken or she should 
die beneath its spell. Tears came to her relief and 
she whispered his name. He turned, looked into 
her face, saw those tearful eyes, and then again 
turned to hide his own emotion. Again she breathed 
his name, almost inaudibly, and snatching the letter 
from her bosom and throwing it toward him, said— 
‘‘Tam ready to answer it now !”’ 

But her strength failed her, and covering her face 
with her hands, she sunk down on the rude bench 
beside her. She felt stunned, all recollection and 
thought seemed to have fled. Jeflries caught up the 
letter, recognized the familiar seal—his own hand- 
writing. The truth flashed upon him, and in another 
instant he was kneeling at her feet, her hands were 
gently drawn away from her face, and bowing over 
them, hot tears were falling thick and fast upon 
them. 

And did Lady Ida ever regret the events of that 
memorable evening? Did she ever blush to recall 





them? Or did Jeffries ever shrink from admitting 
to his secret consciousness, the fact that to his wife’s 
rank and fortune he owed leisure that allowed his 
genius to ripen and mature without being exhausted 
in an unequal contest with a selfish world? No, Lady 
Ida only recalled that moonlight night, when her 
lover first knelt at her feet, to half-wonder that she 
should ever have feared to make an avowal of her 
love to one so gentle, so kind, and who lowed her so 
well! And Jeffries—he was too noble himself, and 
too well aware of the real value of wealth and rank, 
to feel humbled in the thought that he had been 
raised, in the eyes of the world, from obscurity and 
poverty! Years circled on, many summers floated 
away on wings of light to Lady Ida and her hus- 
band. They passed much of their time on the con- 
tinent. Jeffries worked hard in the cultivation of 
his poetic faculty, and was rewarded by the only 
real reward that genius ever wins—the intense de- 
light of creating forms of beauty and breathing into 
them his own spiritual life. And the fair lady wears 
in her face an expression that can never be counter- 
feited—the perfect happiness of a satisfied heart 
beams in her eyes, and lives in her smile. She is 
really now as tranquil as she once seemed. For 
now there is no want in her life, never a thought or 
feeling rises in her soul that there is not one who 
can understand, without words, its most delicate 
shades. There is an infinite tenderness and sympa- 
thy in his nature on which her heart securely rests. 
Ever to guard her husband from those extremes of 
feeling to which such temperaments as his are pecu- 
liarly liable ; to support, to counsel ; to be to him the 
never-failing spring of refreshment that his nature 
requires—to save him from all those petty annoy- 
ances of common life that so vex the man, whose 
thoughts find their proper home in another sphere— 
this is her life’s loving occupation! And she is 


happy! 
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WHEN summer-flowers are weaving 
Their perfume-wreaths in air, 

And the zephyr’s wings, receiving, 
The love-gifts gently bear ; 

Then memory’s spirit, stealing, 
Lifts up the veil she wears, 

In all their light, revealing 
The loved of other years, 


When summer stars are shining 

In the deep-blue midnight sky, 
And their brilliant rays, entwining, 
Weave coronals on high ; 





When the fountain’s waves are singing 
In tones night only hears, 

Then sweet thoughts waken, bringing 
The loved of other years! 


The flowers around me glowing, 
The midnight star’s pure gleams, 
The fountain’s ceaseless flowing, 
Recall life’s fondest dreams. 
When all is bright in heaven, 
And tranquil are the spheres, 
To thee sweet thoughts are given, 
The loved of other years! 
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IMAGINATION THE HANDMAID OF TRUTH AND VIRTUE. 





BY HENRY C. MOORHEAD, 





Enter Mipp.eton, RasHieicH and CoLEMAN. 
Coleman. The grand characteristic of this age is 
its devotion to the real and practical. The idle 
visions and fantastic dreams which amused and 
occupied our forefathers are no longer toierated ; 
imagination itself is at a discount; and the whole 
world is or should be dressed in sober drab. The 
great discovery of modern times (so prolific of won- 
ders) is the simple truth, that Fact is more wonder- 
ful than Fiction. It is found that all nature abounds 
in the marvelous: the wildest dreams of the imagi- 
nation are daily put to shame by those who merely 
apply their reason and their senses to the study and 
observation of Nature. The creations of fancy are, 
therefore, too childish for the strong heads and 
ample knowledge of the present generation. It is 
clear, therefore, that sober reality must more and 
more supplant the imaginative: and the millennium 
of the human mind will consist in its entire devotion 
to truth as it is perceived by the bodily senses. 
Rashleigh. Long may it be before that millen- 
nium is realized. Who would be willing to accept 
life on such conditions. It is the gilding of the 
imagination alone that makes it tolerable. Why, 
every hour of our lives we find it necessary to escape 
from the harsh realities which bruise and lacerate 
our hearts—into the land of dreams, where we can 
find compensation for our real woes in fancied en- 
joyment. The tendency you speak of, therefore, 
can never end in a millennium of happiness to man, 
until there is a radical change in his nature, or in 
the whole constitution of things themselves. You 
may rejoice over this practical tendency of the hu- 
man mind, but I can see in it only the destruction 
of man’s noblest and most elevating faculties. 
Middleton. You have both spoken (pardon the 
freedom of my language) in the usual jargon of the 
times. One half the world are rejoicing in the ex- 
tinction of the imaginative faculty ; and the other 
half are mourning over it. The joy and sorrow are 
equally uncalled for; and the philosophers who in- 
dulge in either sentiment have equally failed, as I 
think, to appreciate the true character of the present 
age. Never did the imaginations of men, in any age, 
run so wild, or soar so high asin this. The differ- 
ence is, that their dreams are more methodical ; the 
imagination is indulged in reference to more rational 
objects. What has been said of an individual may 
with equal truth be said of the present age: Its elo- 
quence is poetry enchained by reason. The achieve- 
ments of the present age as far surpass the wildest 
dreams of former ages as the flight of the balloon 
does that of the schoolboy’s paper toy. You need 
have no apprehension that the imagination of man 
will become impaired so long as it is thus exercised : 





and practical men need have no dread of a faculty 
which is the glorious pioneer in art and science, as 
well as in romance: which ever has, and which 
ever will lead genius on to its triumphs. ( 

Coleman, In your view, then, I suppose schemers 
and dreamers, visionaries, theorists, and all their 
couisin-germans, are the greatest benefactors of 
mankind, and should be cherished with especial 
favor. 

Middleton. Such characters, like all others, have 
their use in the complicated machinery of life. A 
man who regards his character for sober sense, 
would often be ashamed to be suspected of conceiv- 
ing those projects which, when realized, he is the 
foremost in pronouncing to be the glory of the age. 
And it is admirable to see how an enterprising man 
of this class will manage to fall in with the projects 
of the despised visionary, just at the moment when 
they begin to assume a tangible shape ; and the odds 
are, that he will in the end carry off all the profits, 
and most of the glory. He has no taste for unsub- 
stantial dreams, but he can relish any amount of 
substantial profits. He will join in the sneer against 
the wild projector, and still more heartily in the ac- 
clamation which never fails to greet the skillful 
handicraftsman who gives the practical finish to the 
work of genius. 

Rashleigh. You speak wisely; and I have not a 
few such grievances of my own to complain of. 
There is, for example, my grand project for reducing 
balloons, which are now but an idle amusement, to 
practical use. If there were but one grain of imagi- 
nation in this utilitarian age, my balloons would now 
be in as common use as locomotives. Just look for 
one moment— 

Middleton. I pray you, my sublime friend, let us 
remain for the present on terra firma. If we allow 
you to inflate our imaginations just now, we shall 
be wholly unable to keep down to the level of the 
sublunary discussions that lie before us. A moun- 
tain top may be a very favorable position for con- 
templating earthly and human objects, but when 
your balloon soars above the clouds the lower world 
is necessarily shut out. 

Rashleigh. I pray you, pardon me: I should have 
remembered that the owl is incapable of the eagle’s 
lofty flight. But how comes it that this magnificent 
age of yours is so essentially unpoetic? Poets— 
the thermometers that guage the spirituality of their 
times—cannot breathe in so gross an atmosphere. 
The fire that glows in the forge, and drives the 
steam-engine, and fills the whole land with the din 
of factories, and the smoke of furnaces, you have 
in abundance on every hill and in every valley; 
but that Promethean fire, which alone can illu- 
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mine the poet’s soul, has become a tradition of the 
past. 

Middleton. The true guagers of public senti- 
ment are the conductors of the press in its manifold 
shapes. And if they are not wholly unskilled in 
their craft—and for the most part they are men wise 
in their generation—the present demand for poetry 
is beyond all precedent. Poets are found in every 
corner of the land; every village newspaper has one 
or more of its own; they are multiplying so rapidly 
that the mere men of prose stand in imminent peril 
of being soon outnumbered, and altogether driven 
from the field. Pope’s description of Grub street 
has now a much wider application : 


The dog-star rages! nay, ’t is past a doubt 
All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. 


Rashleigh. And callest thou this heterogeneous 
mob of versifiers—O, thou Beotian-eared !—by the 
sacred name of poets ? 

Middleton. Admitting that many or most of them 
are but dim imitations of the true poet, my argument 
is still stronger than before; for if the poetic thirst 
of the public is so great as to erable it to quaff such 
enormous quantities of a diluted and adulterated 
beverage, it is impossible to compute how much of 
the true nectar they would consume. 

Rashleigh. It is vain to argue with a man who 
turns one’s best considered objections to his own 
profit. 

Middleton. The poet must accommodate himself 
to the spirit of the age: he must abandon the old 
forms, and the beaten track, and endeavor to rise to 
the height of those great arguments which alone can 
arrest the attention of men in an age like this. The 
inanimate and frivoious can never reach the hearts 
of active and earnest men. Why, there is more 
poetry in the realities of this age than in all the 
fictions of the past. Alchemy is poetical, and has 
been made good use of by the poets, whilst they see 
in chemistry nothing but dull matter-of-fact. But in 
truth the revelations of chemistry immeasurably sur- 
pass the wildest dreams of alchymy. Astrology, 
too, has furnished abundance of materials to the 
poets; but what are all its fantastic predictions 
when compared with the actual revelations of astro- 
nomy. Why, the imagination never pierced half so 
far into the abyss of the universe as the calculations 
of exact science have since gone: and though these 
calculations themselves may not be fit materials for 
the poet’s use, yet the vantage ground thus afforded 
the imagination might fairly be supposed to give it a 
loftier and more comprehensive range. It is not, 
however, the greatness of the object alone, but also, 
and chiefly, the spirit in which it is treated that we 
are to consider. There may be more value in the 
gem that adorns a lady’s finger than in a huge pile 
of baser metal. There may be more beauty in a 
delicate flower, trembling on its frail stem, than in 
the monarch of the forest, with all its massive 
strength and spreading branches. The whole range 
of Nature—all things, great and small, may be made 
to administer to the poet’s purposes. But he must 


men, as to connect them with their ruling passions. 
Even so the magnetic telegraph, when it shall have 
spread its meshes over the whole surface of the 
earth, may be made to vibrate in all its parts by a 
single touch at any point—however insignificant— 
of the complicated web: but to produce this effect, 
the operator must somewhere be in communication 
with the wires, or all his efforts will be in vain. 
Coleman. The reign of fiction, however, is rapidly 
passing away: the practical man and the moralist 
have equally set their faces against it, and the time 
is fast approaching when literature will be purged 
of its idle fancies, and established on the more 
wholesome basis of fact—the facts of history and 
the truths of science. 

Rashleigh. This also (with submission be it spo- 
ken) is the jargon of the times. I have heard it 
gravely maintained that all the creations of fancy 
are pernicious—that facts may not even be embel- 
lished with the colors of imagination: that strict, 
literal, dry, hard fact is alone to be tolerated in this 
millennium of human intelligence and virtue. Should 
such principles prevail, then will be seen a leaden 
age, worthy of the leaden heads who have waged 
such indiscriminate war against all the creations of 
fancy. The work of suppression of pernicious books 
must then begin with the Paradise Lost and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, and dare not stop while one rush- 
light of genius remains unextinguished. He who 
compiles most hugely will then be the greatest 
author; and the book into which the largest number 
of facts has been crammed will be the masterpiece. 

Middleton. All attempts at drawing an arbitrary 
line between the valuable and the pernicious in lite- 
rature are vain and idle. In this, as in all sublunary 
things, good and evil are so commingled that you 
cannot wholly part them. The fiction which aims 
merely at constructing a wonderful story—which 
addresses itself entirely to the curiosity of the reader 
—which weaves a complicated web through one 
half the book for the mere amusement of unraveling 
it in the other half—such a work is fit only to amuse 
grown up children—is but one degree above that 
favorite amusement of the nursery, the building of 
cob-houses for the fun of knocking them down again. 
Here, as in other cases, extremes meet in absurdity. 
Those who would prohibit all use of the imagination, 
and those who would rely exclusively upon it, in- 
stead of making it the medium for the conveyance 
of truth, would equally lay the axe to the root of all 
that is noble in literature. 

Coleman. If taies of fiction must be indulged in, 
let them always be accompanied with some im- 
portant moral, fairly and distinctly set down at the 
end. 

Middleton. With equal propriety you might say 
when the painter has finished his picture: Let him 
write the name of the person or thing he intended to 
represent fairly and distinctly underneath. But you 
will say that the skillful artist makes the picture 
itself speak for him, and indicate its own identity. 
So it should also be with the writer of fiction. He 





so deal with them, if he would reach the hearts of 





should impress his moral upon the heart imper- 
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ceptibly through every page—making his readers 
wiser and better before they perceive his purpose— 
under the guise of amusement conveying grave and 
weighty instruction. This is the only legitimate 
purpose of fiction. He who writes it in any other 
manner is a mere idler, or worse. But wo to him 
who employs this fascinating agent for the convey- 
ance of false or pernicious principles! The man 
whom you have entertained as your guest, who has 
sat at your board and fire-side, and has by degrees 
won access to the inmost recesses of your thoughts 
and affections, and then betrays you in your dearest 
interests, is but a feeble prototype of that arch be- 
trayer, the false or impure writer of fiction. 

Coleman. It is better to adhere to plain truth. 
Truth always— 

Middleton. Pray, sir, what is Truru? Is it no- 
thing else and nothing more than the mere facts of 
history? Is it to be found only in the characters and 
actions of men as they are? If so, then literature 
should be based on these facts. But TruTu is some- 
thing far different and far nobler than this. The 
characters of men, their words, their actions are 
often false, and almost always soiled by the impurity 
of earthly passion. To reproduce these, therefore, 
is to reproduce falsehood, not truth: and he who 
would set forth pure and unsullied truth must turn 
from these, and create for himself imaginary beings, 
who are capable of illustrating it as it comes from 
the great Author of Truth. Banish all imagination 
from literature, and you render it incapable of pro- 
ducing any nobler models of virtue than the wretched 
beings that we see every where around us. Let the 
principles of strict adherence to facts be carried out 
to its legitimate consequences, and the records of 
literature, which would then be the literal records 
of men’s words and actions, would contain more 
that is low and base, impure and groveling, than all 
the foul pages that sensual imaginations have ever 
produced. The man of genius, with the aid of 
imagination, is able to emancipate truth from the 
unholy bondage in which she is held among men, 
and present her under forms which command the 
love and admiration of all hearts. It is a high and 
responsible undertaking—is often so performed as to 
make fiction more corrupting even than fact itself— 
but let us not therefore condemn. him who does it 
well and wisely. 

Rashleigh. What is meant by accumulating 
knowledge? Does it mean simply storing the mind 
like a warehouse with lumbering facts? Is it of any 
material importance to men of this generation what 
names were borne by the great men of former times, 
or in what particular year they lived—what king 
reigned first or second—or how many troops com- 
posed his army? Can the living and breathing man 
of to-day be at all affected by the personal identity 
of any dim shadow of antiquity— 


*¢ What ’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her ?”? 


Facts are but the scaffolding by the aid of which the 
Temple of Knowledge is built—indispensable in 
their place, to be sure, but of no more value o! 





themselves than any other frame-work. It is im- 
portant, however, that the student of history should 
be able to trace the exact conditions of men in differ- 
ent ages and countries: that he should have the 
means of ascertaining their manners and customs, 
and the degree of their civilization, and of tracing 
their progress from infancy to manhood. The book 
that imparts such knowledge is the only true and 
valuable history. And hence a book whose charac- 
ters and incidents are all fictitious may more truly 
paint the times of which it treats—may better hold 
the mirror up to nature—may, in short, contain more 
of what is really valuable in historical knowledge, 
than all the huge folios which dull and exact chro- 
nologists have ever compiled. 

Middleton. We must also bear in mind the 
varieties of the human character. Some are all 
imagination, and some are without a gleam of it. 
Some love to feast on tables of statistics, and all 
kinds of dry matter-of-fact details ; others delight in 
the wildest vagaries of fancy. Now how is it pos- 
sible to apply the same treatment to characters so 
opposite. When the sick man’s stomach craves 
some forbidden article of food, the wise physician 
does not prescribe some widely different thing, 
whose very name would revolt him, but chooses 
that wholesome article which comes nearest to his 
wishes ; thus by degrees the feeble appetite is led 
on to a relish for substantial and nourishing food. 
In like manner, you must deal with the uncultivated 
mind, if you would not disgust or stultify it at the 
outset. Some minds, indeed, like some stomachs, 
will never have a relish for any thing more sub- 
stantial than broth and porridge ; but even broth and 
porridge—whether considered as bodily or mental 
food—are better than absolute starvation. But the 
mind which is at all worth cultivating, will as surely 
pass from this sickly diet to a more wholesome one, 
as the infant does from its mother’s breast to the con- 
sumption of bread and beef. 

Coleman. The grand consideration remains, how- 
ever, untouched; I mean the moral question—is not 
this whole class of literature essentially pernicious ? 

Middleton. Morality can draw no such arbitrary 
line of distinction. It has often been attempted, but 
has always ended in absurdity. I have seen such 
an attempt from the hand of adistinguished moralist, 
in which all works of fiction were prohibited, and 
all works of argumentation allowed. Now this 
classification would not only exclude such works as 
those formerly named by friend Rashleigh, but Ras- 
selas, and the Vicar of Wakefield, with all their pure 
and beautiful brotherhood, and admit Paine’s Age 
of Reason, and all other mischief that is dressed in 
the garb of reasoning. The same grave moralist, 
with a singular confusion of ideas, recommends the 
reading of poetry, but enjoins strict abstinence from 
all plays. A distinction (if it be one) which would 
allow the ingenuous youth to steep his moral nature 
in the pollutions of Don Juan, but prohibit all con- 
tact with the sublime moral wisdom of Macbeth and 
Hamlet. But why should any rational man attempt 
so absurd a thing as a distinction like this. Is the 
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imaginative faculty in itself immoral, or does morality 
lie only in the duller faculties of men? In other 
words, is she found trailing her garments in the mire 
of earth, or haunting the regions of the sky? Our 
way through this life is beset with dangers and diffi- 
culties on every hand, through which we are left 
to pick our way at the peril of wounds, bruises, and 
ever-impending destruction ; and this is not less true 
of our intellectual and moral, than of our physical 
existence, 

Coleman. 1 suppose from all this we are to con- 
sider you as recommending a diligent perusal of the 
whole family of romances, tales, novels, and nouvel- 
letes of modern times, with all their diminutive 
kindred, 

Middleton. You wrong me every way. I would 
not have the responsibility of the authorship of all 
this mighty mass—containing so much folly and cor- 
ruption, mingled with some grains of wisdom and 
virtue—weighing upon my soul fay all the gold and 
all the glory ever won by human avarice and am- 
bition. Nay, if any wish, or any effort of mine, 
could collect all these combustible materials into one 
huge mountain of rubbish, the earth should quickly 
display, and the heavens (no doubt joyfully) reflect 
a great and purifying conflagration. I have been 
contending for the legitimate exercise of the ima- 
gination, not for its unhallowed perversions; and 
you do me a great wrong, when you ascribe to me 
an indiscriminate defense of works of fiction, as you 
would him who upholds the religion of the Bible, 
by confounding his faith with the impious ravings of 
Millerism and Mormonism. 

Rashleigh. I have a project of my own for a new 
classification of mankind ; one that would, perhaps, 
be more rational as well as more useful than some 
of those which philosophers have amused them- 
selves with. My first class shall include those who 
live in the Past; the second, those who live in the 
Present; and the third, those who live in the Future. 
The man who lives wholly in the present, is the 
mere creature of circumstances. His hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, all spring out of the daily 
occurrences of life. When any trifling calamity 
overtakes him, he thinks himself hopeles-ly ruined, 
and finds no relief for his sorrow until some new 
success changes the current and fills him with an 
exultation as irrational and short-lived. When he 
falls, he lies prostrate until he is lifted up; for there 
is no elasticity, no power of reaction in his stolid 
character. He is a man of narrow views, and 
narrow principles. It is not for him to project great 
enterprises—to establish systems of policy—to found 
enduring institutions. He is sharp and shrewd in 
what pertains to the near and present, but cold and 
indifferent to all that lies beyond. If he be a patriot, 
his love of country is chiefly concentrated on his 
own little neighborhood; if he be a philanthropist, 
his heart is moved only by those sights of wo that 
meet his eyes, and those groans which ring in his 
ears; and if he be a Christian, he is a cold and 
faithless one—being wholly incapable of that sublime 
elevation of mind which looks on the joys and sor- 


rows, the successes and failures of this life as things 
insignificant in themselves, and worthy of considera- 
tion only in their relations to the life which is to 
come. 

Coleman. And yet, to my dull apprehension, it 
seems that so long as we continue inhabitants of this 
nether world, we should condescend to occupy our- 
selves with its every-day occurences. But let us 
now hear you ring the praises of your favorite hero 
—the man who lives wholly in the future. 

Rashleigh. He may sometimes fall, but he is in- 
stantly on his feet again. Sorrow may overtake 
him, but it cannot adhere to him. Like the eager 
sportsman, he enjoys the chase so long as the game 
is on foot, but turns away the moment it is run down 
to some new field of enjoyment. He indulges no 
narrow or selfish views, but is ever devising plans 
for the relief of mankind in general, and to promote 
the happiness of future ages. 


‘¢ No pent up Utica contracts his powers ;”’ 


and though his projects are extremely liable to fail 
in the end, he has at least enjoyed glorious anticipa- 
tions. Though his wild career is often mischievous 
and destructive, he nevertheless infuses new life 
into the slumbering energies of men. Even so the 
steam engine, which sometimes explodes and spreads 
desolation around it, is yet justly regarded asa mighty 
and indispensable agent of civilization. In a word, 
the man I speak of is as necessary to the constitu- 
tion of human affairs, as the fiery-tailed comet is to 
the constitution of the universe. 

Middleton. Brave words, right bravely spoken ! 
Let your comet have but room enough—that he 
sweep not quieter stars out of their orbits—and he is, 
indeed, a splendid luminary. 

Rashleigh. The man who lives wholly in the past, 
isa dreamer of a different order. Accustomed to 
the contemplation of shadowy outlines, objects most 
small in themselves loom upon the horizon of his 
imagination in gigantic dimensions. His imagina- 
tion loves to hover about ruined castles, fallen 
dynasties, and buried institutions. To his dream 
there is no music like the shepherd’s pipe, no palace 
like the patriarchal tent, or savage wigwam, no life 
like the wild life of the wilderness. Far from help- 
ing on the car of human progress, he would gladly 
stay its wheels, and roll it back somewhere—any 
where—into the dim regions of antiquity. Unable 
to accommodate himself to the shifting seenes of life, 
he is forever bewailing irreparable losses, and ob- 
stinately rejecting the healing influence of time, is 
found, in old age, still brooding over the sorrows of 
his youth. 

Middleton. And yet, out of these recollections of 
the past, arises the only earth-born wisdom that can 
be trusted—the wisdom of experience. Past follies, 
rightly remembered, are hand-boards to guide our 
future steps; and true repentance is the great puri- 
fying sacrifice of the heart. Listen to the words of 
Alfred Tennyson, who thus in a single one of his 
delicious little stanzas, expresses a whole volume of 
wisdom : 
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I will maintain whate’er befall, 
I feel it while I suffer most, 
”T is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Observe how the fond mother, who has lost her 
heart’s idol, clings to the memory of her ruined 
hopes; for though all such recollections come laden 
with sorrow, causing the heart to swell, the eye to 
moisten, and the lip to quiver, their loss would 
nevertheless be felt as a new bereavement scarce 
less desolating than the other. Many a dormant na- 
ture has first been taught to feel the glow of intel- 





lectual and moral life by the sharp chastisements of 
adversity ; and who, thus awakened, ever wished to 
exchange his new-born powers of thought (albeit 
sometimes armed with scorpion stings!) for the 
painless but brutish ruminations of his days of 
slumber? Whatever contributes to its development, 
ennobles the soul, and enlarges its capacity for enjoy- 
ment. And therefore it is, that in this high sense— 
the only sense worthy of rational and immortal 
beings—“ Ignorance is’’ never ‘‘ bliss,’’ nor is it ever 
** Folly to be wise.” 





THE FIRST DISAPPOINTMENT. 





BY ROBERT T. CONRAD. 





THERE ’s wisdom, music, poetry 
In the prattle of a child, 

When the murmaring fountains of the soul 
First well forth, bright and wild. 


I heard a girl, a gentle girl, 
Thus to her mother say : 

‘* How slow to-morrow is, mamma ! 
When comes to-morrow, pray ?”? 


‘¢- When you have slept and waked, my child, 
Then will to-morrow be.”? 


** So you have said, mamma, yet ne’er 
To-morrow came to me. 


‘* T ve slept and waked, oft and again, 





And still it was to-day. 


I ’ve watched and watched for morrow, 
But it always flew away. 


‘You said that when to-morrow came 
»T would come so bright and gay; 

I woke, and thought—sure now ’tis here! 
But still it was to-day !” 


Alas, too early wise! I hoped 
Bright years ere you would know, 

To-morrow spans the dark to-day, 
A cheating promise-bow ! 


It is a fair and fleeting hope, 
To gild our misery given; 

The only morrow bright and sure 
Is that which dawns in Heaven! 
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THE TALISMAN. 





BY W. HORRY STILWELL. 





Dexp hidden in the bosom lies 
A talisman of magic power, 
An heirloom borrowed from the skies, 
For man in his first sinless hour. 
Inwoven in his secret heart 
By some kind pitying angel’s hand, 
Ere Eden saw him sad depart, 
A wandering exile through the land, 
This, when all other gifts took wing, 
When, of each heavenly good bereft, 
He stood a doomed, deserted thing, 
From the great moral wreck was left— 
Was left to light the lurid gloom 
That gathered o’er in his fall, 
To burst, to brighten, and to bloom 
O’er ruined Eden, Eve, Earth—all— 
Awakening joys that ne’er were his 





In all their matchless pride and power, 
Until all other hopes of bliss 

Fled from him.—In that angry hour, 
When Heaven resumed the gifts it gave, 

And drove him forth, in his despair, 
To look upon his future grave ; 

The self same hand was ready ihere— 
As when it plucked the fruit for him— 

Sue touched the gem his bosom bore, 
And, though till now its light was dim, 
A glory like the cherubim 

It, from that magic moment, wore. 
And ever, ’mid the wrong and wrath 

Of life, there beameth far above 
The darkness dwelling on his path, 

The glory-gleam of Woman’s Love ! 








AN AUTHOR’S VICISSITUDES. 





BY ELLA RODMAN. 





SomeTIME since I went to spend the day witha 
friend, and on my arrival I found her surrounded 
with old letters and papers, which she was busily 
perusing ; and some of them appeared to afford her 
so much amusement that I begged to be favored with 
a glimpse of their contents. 

Her laughing face grew more merry as she re- 
plied, ‘‘It is a long story, I can assure you; but I 
have a great mind to give you the whole history— 
for I wish to earn a character for amiability, by 
showing the extreme good-nature with which I can 
bear to be laughed at. Perhaps you are already 
aware of the surprising fact, or do I now inform you 
for the first time, that you are actually face to face 
with one who has ‘ been in print ?’—a real authoress 
—not a mere imaginary shadow, but substantial flesh 
and blood !”’ 

I looked at her for a moment,-in order to detect 
the joke which I suspected to be lying perdu amid 
this waste of words; for, of all people in the world, 
she was the last one whom I should suspect of hav- 
ing such a page in her history. Perhaps I had 
formed an erroneous idea of authoresses, but cer- 
tainly. Mrs. Wendinghall, with her beaming face, 
and wild, reckless spirits, was as different as pos- 
sible from my ideal portrait of a blue-stocking. She 
was exceedingly brilliant in conversation, and one 
could not glance at her speaking face without reading 
the talent that was unmistakably written there; but 
I never could have fancied her, pen in hand, actually 
writing something for the express purpose of having 
it printed. But I was most eager for the denoue- 
ment of the mystery, and after another burst of 
laughter, my friend thus began : 

** Yes, I have really been an authoress, or scrib- 
bler, or whatever you please to call it; and this 
morning, while rummaging an old desk, I happened 
to come across some of my effusions, which brought 
those days up vividly before me. Youseem to have 
happened-in just at the right time to become the 
confident of my various adventures and mishaps in 
the tangled paths of literature ; for no one has been 
so far honored by me before. To begin, then, at the 
beginning ; ever since I can recollect any thing, I 
remember being a sort of wonder, on account of my 
supposed talents and precocity. Aunts and grand- 
mothers, and all who visited the family, were sur- 
prised at my powers of memory, which I think my- 
self were somewhat wonderful; and whenever I 
received a present of a book, the donor was rewarded 
on his or her next visit by hearing me repeat it 

word for word, until I fairly stopped for want of 
breath—a circumstance, perhaps, which led them 
next time to bring their present in some other form. 
At school I was no less of a prodigy. My lessons 
were always repeated to the letter, and I shone there 





as a bright, preéminent star; while in reality I 
think I was much nearer a dunce, for I often re- 
cited correctly what I tried in vain to understand. 
We were always learning Ancient History; and 
at home I bored people with endless accounts of the 
Spartans and Athenians, while with respect to our 
own country, I could scarcely tell whether we beat 
the English or they us. 

‘* At a very early age I began to poetize’;; and these 
productions were always heard with the kindest 
absence of all criticism, and praised up to the skies. 
I had a sort of rhyming facility, but not the least ear 
for poetry; and all my effusions were carefully 
copied into a blank book, which was constantly 
brought out for the edification of visitors. Now-a- 
days, when bored to death by an exhibition of some 
uncommonly promising child’s talents, that blank 
book often rises up before me, like an accusing 
spirit, and calls for a fresh supply of patience. All 
acknowledged me to be a genius of the most sur- 
prising order, and prophesied that I would one of 
these days astonish the world with a book the like 
of which had never beamed upon them before. It 
would, indeed, have been a curious medley if I had 
written it. 

‘‘ But in order to counteract the pernicious effect 
of so much incense, my vanity often received a 
painful check from my mother’s good sense. She 
did not agree with the rest in considering me a won- 
der, and thought my so-named poetry a useless 
waste of time. She feared that I would be entirely 
spoilt for all rational reading or pursuits, and seldom 
praised my attempts in verse. A stubborn matter- 
of-fact sort of uncle, too, once mortified me most 
sensibly. I had written him a letter all in rhyme, 
in my very best vein, in which I compared him to 
all the combined deities who were models of wisdom, 
majesty, and virtue—thinking it probable that he 
in return would present me with an elegantly bound 
set of Scott’s poems. Instead of the expected gift, 
however, I received for an answer, 

‘¢ « My dear Niece,—I cannot say that I feel much 
flattered by your likening me to all sorts of heathen 
deities; but I suppose you meant it kindly, and I 
must take it as a compliment. I beg, however, to 
resign all claim to Minerva, as she happened to be a 
woman, unless, indeed, you refer to her assumption 
of the form masculine, when, as Mentor, she guided 
Telemachus safely through his troubles, and in that 
character I am willing to act, and give you a little 
wholesome advice, which is this: do not spend too 
much time in writing poetry, for it is apt to make us 
romantic, and spoil our tastes for all that is useful 
and substantial.’ 

‘In the first transport of wounded vanity I dashed 
the hateful letter from me, and burst into a passion 
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of tears. But I determined to triumph over Uncle 
John—I determined that he, too, should recognize 
the talent that charmed all ears, Sotothe very top of 
the house, the author’s acknowledged province, did 
I adjourn. I busied myself for a day or two, with 
a very mysterious air, in removing books and papers 
to the room selected by me as a suitable spot for the 
flights of genius; and having arranged things to my 
satisfaction, I locked myself up from the world, and 
endeavored to produce something that should take 
them all by storm. It was summer, and J sat burning 
and melting on my perch at the top of the house; 
but alas! the hot sunbeams failed to pierce any crack 
in my cranium, through which could ooze forth 
some of the inspiration which I felt confident was 
stowed away there. No production came up to the 
elevated standard by which I could judge of their 
worthiness for the press; and I began to think that 
Uncle John might be half right after all. 

‘¢ Bat ‘nil desperandum’ was my motto; and per- 
haps, too, my courage was partly kept up by the de- 
lightful mystery attached to my seclusion. People 
wondered what I could be doing up in my garret, 
and threw out so many hints of a determination to 
investigate the premises that, quite concerned for 
my manuscripts, I locked the door and carried the 
key with me every time that I descended from my 
elysium. I might have calmed my fears wiih the 
reflection that ‘naught is never in danger,’ but a 
young, unfledged scribbler, could not be expected 
to sit in very severe judgment upon her own pro- 
ductions. So I wasted paper ata terrible rate, and 
made the much-injured English language play all 
sorts of undignified antics; while 1 burned and 
froze alternately in my mistaken devotion to the 
muses. 

** But as the genius of poetry seemed to have taken 
his flight, I turned my attention to prose. ‘Who 
knows,’ thought I, ‘ but I may yet earn a reputation 
worthy even of me, by descending a step or two in 
my aspirations?’ So with renewed hopes I again 
took up the quill, and applied myself most persever- 
ingly to my task. Having read that Dickens, and 
Sue, and other great.writers were in the habit of 
taking solitary walks about the metropolis, and 
visiting the prisons, and other resorts of infamy, in 
quest of subjects, I, too, started off on solitary ex- 
peditions in the suburbs of the city—hoping that the 
genius of inspiration might chance to fold his wings 
amid some of the hovels which had now assumed so 
attractive an appearance. I even ventured to enter 
these domicils once or twice, in hopes that by mani- 
festing a degree of kind interest I might draw forth 
the conversational powers of the inmates, and per- 
haps meet with some touching story of love or 
injury that would furnish the foundation of a three 
volume novel. But much as has been said and sung 
of marvelous events developed in the habitations of 
the poor and ignorant, I never met with any thing 
the least romantic, and always found that the man- 
ners and sentiments of the occupants corresponded 
exactly with their dress and position. But my secret 
rambles in these out of-the-way places was soon Put 





a stop to; for having been discovered in a rather 
disreputable region, I was expressly forbidden to 
stir hither again. 

‘*¢ At length, however, my hopes and wishes were 
realized ; I had completed a sort of nouvellete, after 
the most approved fashion of love-stories, and having 
carefully revised and corrected every page, I burned 
with impatience to let the world know what I had 
produced. So, having persuaded mamma into the 
back parlor one day after dinner, I begged permission 
to read my manuscript. The room was cool and 
shaded, and I thought that there we should be free 
from all interruption. My mother, to be sure, never 
was particularly demonstrative in her love; and I 
had often regretted that she never followed the ex- 
ample of mothers in novels, by ‘ catching me to her 
bosom,’ or ‘mingling her tears with mine;’ but 
human nature, I thought, could not resist this appeal 
both to love and ambition, and quite prepared for 
the most extravagant expressions of emotion and 
astonishment, I complacently unfolded my sheets. 
My mother had settled herself in an attitude of forced 
attention, and with a trembling voice I read the title. 
I forget now what it was, but I detected a faint, half- 
suppressed smile that hovered about my mother’s 
mouth; and I thought to myself, ‘ Never mind, it 
will assert its own claims before long.’ I plunged 
into the story, and arranged my heroes and heroines 
upon the stage. The plot proceeded admirably ; and, 
completely carried away with the supposed excel- 
lence of my own composition, I followed its develop- 
ment in a state of enthusiasm ; and while reading the 
most affecting passages, the tears came into my eyes 
and threatened to roll down my cheeks. But re- 
membering that it would look rather foolish to cry 
over my own story, I managed to keep them back. 
My auditorneither moved nor spoke ; and encouraged 
by her wrapt attention, I finished the story with 
tolerable composure. I was not folded in any sud- 
den embrace—I felt no warm tears falling on my 
face—I looked at my mother—she was fast asleep! 

‘* Poor, dear mamma! It was a warm day, and 
the monotonous sound had lulled her into a pleasant 
slumber; as she sat there, with her soft, brown 
curls resting against the back of the chair, and her 
broad, white forehead and drooping eyelids looking 
so pure and fair, her air of meek helplessness almost 
soothed my angry thoughts. You laugh at it—and 
so can I now; but I assure you it was a most cruel 
blow then, and scarcely any thing ever excited me 
so much as that quiet figure of my sleeping mother. 
Sleep is ‘death’s beautiful brother ;’ and in the midst 
of my tumultuous feelings, a thought of the sleep 
that knows no waking came into my mind—and not 
daring to feel angry with the quiet placidity of those 
chiseled features, I flew to my study, and wept 
showers of tears at the indignity offered to the be- 
loved creation of my genius. I felt almost as much 
affection for it as a mother does for her first-born 
child; I had toiled over it for days, weary and un- 
comfortable—and this was my reward. 

‘Mamma has a spice of sarcasm in her composi- 
tion, too; and when I afterward entreated her almost 
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passionately to say something in its favor, she re- 
marked that ‘it was very soothing !” 

‘But do not think, my dear friend, that all my 
emotions were for this evanescent bubble of fame 
which had danced before my eyes, because if you 
do, you will be very much mistaken; my regrets 
were quite as much for the fortune that seemed 
to have receded from my grasp. I fear that I 
could not have had the true inspiration within me 
to think of mercenary considerations; but with re- 
spect tomamma and Uncle John, I feared that their 
eyes would not be opened to the merits of any pro- 
duction of mine unless I could show that I had re- 
ceived for it something more substantial than com- 
pliments; and then, besides, although our means 
were such as quite to preclude the necessity of my 
writing for a living, even the wealthiest people will 
scarcely have money in such abundance that more 
would not be acceptable—especially if obtained in 
such a very easy manner as this appeared to me; 
and I intended with my first earnings to purchase a 
heavy diamond ring for mamma, that should be 
cherished by her as a gift from me. Oh, mother! 
even now I cannot help exclaiming, how could you 
go to sleep! 

‘* Well, I retired, as I said, to my study ; and after 
my usual solace of crying, the soothings of vanity 
came to my aid, and whispered that as mamma was 
not in the least sentimentally inclined, her going to 
sleep was entirely owing to her want of taste; and 
I resolved to send it to some periodical without 
delay. This was to be kept a profound secret; not 
a syllable of it would I breathe to any one until the 
tale was really printed in a conspicuous part of the 
book, while I was introduced to the public as a 
dawning star in a most flattering paragraph at the 
head. I had some thoughts at first of dressing up in 
boy’s clothes and taking it to the publisher myself, 
for I could not make up my mind to intrust any one 
with the commission; but at last I concluded to 
make a confident of a brother, who was always my 
abettor in any scheme of mischief; and having, by 
his advice, written an accompanying note to the 
editor, in which I required the moderate compensa- 
tion of fifty dollars, I considered my fortune made. 

* * To tell you the truth, sis,’ observed Joe, in a 
patronizing tone, after I had read it to him from be- 
ginning to end, ‘ J think that it is all stuff and non- 
sense; but perhaps the editor is not a very good 
judge, and so—’ 

‘* Adroitly parrying a box on the ear, he departed on 
his errand, while I, in a state of restless excitement, 
awaited his return. It seemed an endless time, but 
he did come at last, and brought the satisfactory 
news that he had given the parcel to a man, who 
told him to call again. 

** As soon as possible he went; but the editor had 
gone out of town, and would not be at home for 
several weeks. What could I do with myself in 
the interval? I was only sixteen ; and to youth delay 
is always hope—so I looked brightly forward to the 
future ; but I did not see what editors had to do with 
change of air. At the expiration of the time, Joe 








again proceeded to the office—but my sketch had 
not yet been examined. The editor was at home, 
to be sure, but his family all had the scarlet fever, 
while he himself was suffering from an attack of 
fever and ague; and more and more surprised at 
every instance that showed editors to be so much 
like other people, I was almost in despair. 

The sketch was sent in July—about the middle of 
October Joe made his appearance one afternoon with 
a most suspicious bulging out in one of his pockets. 
I seized my unlucky sketch, and read on it the por- 
tentous word—‘ Declined.’ 

* J 7ll tell you what it is,’ said Joe, ‘ if you expect 
to have any eyes left, you had better give up crying 
about these editors—for if you keep on writing you ‘ll 
have plenty of the same business.’ 

‘* By his advice the manuscript was laid aside, 
and [ began another tale, which I intended for some 
other periodical. It was decidedly an improvement 
upon the first, being of a less sentimental nature ; 
and without reading it to any one, I dispatched it to 
one of the first magazines in the city, edited by a 
lady-writer of deserved celebrity. There were the 
usual goings back and forth, and in due time back 
came the manuscript, with the words written on it 
—‘ Declined—but would like the Writer totry again.’ 

“There was evidently something commendable 
in it; and almost as much pleased as though it had 
been published, and the money lying before me, I 
began a third, which I considered perfect ; and 
when it was completed I modestly wrote that if it 
should be declined, I hoped the editor would state 
her objections. I had not the least doubt about the 
piece, and when on the third day Joe made his ap- 
pearance with a long face and the sketch in his 
hand, | seized it in a transport of indignation, and 
read on a slip of paper attached : 

‘© We find much to like in ‘ Amanda’s’ pieces.’ 
(That was the name I had assumed:) ‘ What they 
chiefly lack is originality as to plot, and more force 
and dramatic effect in their execution. The first is 
only to be acquired by long practice, for new plots 
are becoming more and more rare every day—the 
latter by close study and application. We would 
advise ‘ Amanda,’ for the present, rather to read the 
useful and instructive of what has been written, than 
to increase the already swarming numbers of me- 
diocre writers.’ 

“‘ The letter was very kind and sensible, but it did 
not suit me then; while zow I wonder that such a 
one could find any thing to praise in my miserable 
productions. I really think I deserved some credit 
for my perseverance ; for, after a short time spent in 
bewailing the fate of my third production, I con- 
cluded to try a fourth. This was a sort of historical 
sketch, where the plot was already made ; and being 
gifted with considerable imagination and a certain 
flowery flow of language, I really succeeded very 
well. Even Joe admired this; but I determined to 
afford no one else an opportunity of laughing at my 
efforts again, and he was the only one whom I 
favored with a sight of the manuscript. 

Where to send it was the next question. Joe was 
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dispatched to Nassau street on a tour of investi- 
gation, and on his return gave flourishing accounts 
of ‘Mrs. Methwaite’s Magazine, or the Ladies’ 
Fireside Companion ;’ a work entirely devoted by 
the accomplished editress to the enlightenment and 
improvement of her own sex—to the cultivation of 
their morals, ‘and all that sort of thing,’ as Mrs. 
S—— would say. Quite willing to encourage so 
philanthropic and disinterested an effort, I carefully 
rolled up my sketch, and sent Joe off with renewed 
hopes. ‘Call again,’ was the answer; and after 
calling about a dozen times, Joe was graciously in- 
formed that the editress had my sketch under con- 
sideration, and would endeavor to make up her mind 
about it. The next time, the publisher really thought 
it might appear after a while; and Joe came home 
with his face in a glow, as he told me how much 
money I would receive; but the terms did not by 
any means meet my expectations, and my expres- 
sions of disappointment afforded him considerable 
surprise. But still it would be a beginning, and I 
thought that mamma’s ring might yet come in time. 

** Well, to shorten a long story, the piece was ac- 
tually published; and Joe came dancing home, 
holding the book high above his head. I snatched 
it eagerly from hini, and tore open the leaves to read 
my sketch ; but at the first glance I was disappointed. 
The creation of the piece that was to charm the 
world would be awarded to some one else—the name 
I had selected was not to be seen—my beautiful 
sketch was headed, ‘by a new contributor!’ Oh! 
it was too provoking! for although I was really in 
print, people would not recognize me as any thing 
in particular. Mrs. Methwaite’s writings were all 
most excrutiatingly sensible and rational; and per- 
haps she thought ‘Amanda’ rather too high-flown 
an appellation, or perhaps she feared that the morals 
of her readers would suffer by their wandering off to 
the ‘ Children of the Abbey ;’ however this was, she 
had given me no name at all—she might just as well 
have announced me as ‘ Miss Smith.’ 

‘* But crying would not mend the matter—the in- 
jury was now beyond all reparation; and I tried to 
forget it by reading my sketch. How very interest- 
ing it was! How it shone amid the others, like a 
diamond among pebbles! How all the fifty thousand 
readers of ‘ The Ladies’ Fireside Companion’ would 
be sending letters to know the name of the writer— 
how supplicatory notes from all the editors would 
flock in upon me—and perhaps the Queen of France 
might even send me a diamond bracelet, as she had 
Mrs. Sigourney—for certainly I was quite equal to 
her. 

‘“ When my head:became steady enough I ran to 
mamma, and announced to her that I was actually 
in print! She could not believe it at first, but when 
I assured her that it really was so, she read the 
sketch with proud delight—keeping wide awake all 
the time. The news flew through the family like 
wildfire ; and the noise and din at last reached the 
ears of Uncle John, who grumbled, and complained, 
and wanted to know what it was all about. But 
when he found that it was really the little insignifi- 





cant me who had been brought forward with this 
grand flourish of trumpets, his surprise knew no 
bounds. He read my sketch, and having pronounced 
it ‘ very well for a beginner,’ he examined my stock- 
ings, to see if there were any holes.in them—eat a 
pudding and pie of my manufacture—and, having 
told them not to make a fool of me, went back to his 
retirement. 

‘ The sketch was shown to all who came to the 
house ; and from certain accompanying hints, such 
as its being written by a person of their acquaint- 
ance, somebody very young and timid, etc., visitors 
were generally pretty sure to guess the author. The 
book was almost worn out in its travels around the 
city ; the sketch was admired and wondered at un- 
til nothing more remained to be said ; the mosi strik- 
ing passages were marked ; and I was in a fair way 
of being completely spoiled. There had never been 
a writer in the family before, and I was as much an 
object of curiosity as though I had dropped from the 
clouds. 

‘‘But mamma sent the book to some friends of 
ours, several very good, wealthy old maids, without 
mentioning my sketch, in order to see what they 
would say. We called there a short time afterward, 
and they expressed themselves delighted with the 
magazine, and wished to know where it could be 
purchased—adding that there was ove article in the 
number which they should like always to have with 
them. I began to color up and look very much em- 
barrassed—fancying that the eight eyes of the Misses 
Mornton were all fixed upon me. Imagine my feel- 
ings of wounded vanity when it came out that it 
was actually one of Mrs. Methwaite’s ‘ exhorta- 
tions to young females’ which had excited their 
attention, while my piece was not even noticed by 
them ! 

“When I returned home, mamma kindly en- 
deavored to soothe my mortification, by representing 
to me that the Misses Mornton were not capable of 
appreciating such a piece; and I, very willing to be 
soothed, soon recovered my equanimity. I really 
wondered that people did not see something par- 
ticular in my appearance after being in print. How 
often I wished to say to people in stores, ‘Do you 
know whom you are addressing? I am the author 
of ‘Three Scenes in the Life of Royalty!’ Of 
course they would be thunderstruck immediately. 
The incense I received was certainly very pleasant 
and gratifying, but still it would not purchase the 
diamond ring—and Joe was now dispatched for the 
money. He came back with the information that 
Mr. Methwaite, the lady’s husband, had gone out of 
town, and the money would certainly be paid on his 
return. 

“T was highly indignant at this, not conceiving 
what he had to do with the business; and being 
somewhat impatient, I concluded to make the pub- 
lisher a visit myself. One of our numerous cousins, 
a very respectable maiden lady who delighted to 
participate in other people’s affairs, was quite will- 
ing to accompany me ; and we two entered upon the 
expedition. 1t was a novel adventure to me, and on 
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approaching the office I began to tremble. The 
idea of going among a coterie of strange men was 
any thing but agreeable, and IT almost repented my 
precipitancy. But Cousin Hannah marched reso- 
lutely forward, and I followed timidly behind. The 
door opened, we perceived a long counter filled with 
papers, at which a middle-aged man of a peculiarly 
solemn aspect was writing, with a pen behind his 
ear. He seemed a perfect automaton; he neither 
looked up as we entered, or gave any indication 
whatever of our presence ; and when Cousin Han- 
nah, with a bow and a slide, inquired if she ad- 
dressed the publisher of ‘Mrs. Methwaite’s Maga- 
zine,’ he merely waved his hand in an impressive 
manner toward a dark corner, and thither we ad- 
journed. 

‘¢ The place looked like a large box, in which the 
solitary individual who inhabited it had been shut 
up for some misconduct; and he was now consoling 
himself by humming the air of Lucy Neal. A small, 
one-sided counter met our view, on which sat a one- 
sided man in a one-sided manner; his hat was placed 
one-sided on his head—his mouth was one-sided— 
and even his eyes had a decided inclination to the 
left. Secarcely had the words ‘Mrs. Methwaite’s 
Magazine’ fallen from the lips of my companion, 
when the individual wheeled suddenly around, and 
mechanically seizing the last number, of which 
there were piles about, he exclaimed: ‘ Certainly, 
ma’am—cheapest periodical going—back numbers 
furnished if required—how many did you say?’ 

‘** Cousin Hannah in a persuasive manner explained 
the purpose of our visit ; and opening and shutting a 
knife in the meantime, he replied: ‘Ah, indeed! 
quite another matter. The truth is, we have no- 
thing to do with that part of the business—the editor 
settles all that. We do the manual labor of the con- 
cern, (I quite believed that on a glance at his hands,) 
and do not meddle with the contributors. Still the 
piece will certainly be paid for—it was very good 
indeed—rather high-flown to be sure, but I have no 
doubt that more from the same writer would be 
acceptable.’ 

‘* Having said this, he wheeled about and resumed 
his survey of the ceiling—humming at intervals. I 
had not spoken a word, and, quite disgusted, was 
retreating to the door; but a prudent thought came 
into Cousin Hannah’s mind, and again arresting his 
attention, she inquired the residence of Mrs. Meth- 
waite. It was number thirteen in some out-of-the- 
way street that we had never heard of before. 

‘We persevered, however, for the adventure now 
began to be quite amusing, and I wished to see how 
the editress looked ; so by dint of inquiring our way, 
and threading numerous dirty lanes and disagreeable 
portions of the city, we at length came to the street 
specified—but it stopped at number twelve. We 
looked up and down, but all in vain; we could not 
perceive number thirteen. We rang at number 
twelve, and inquired for Mrs. Methwaite. 

**¢ Don’t know any such person.’ 

‘¢ Editress of the ‘ Ladies’ Fireside Companion,’ 
added Cousin Hannah, confidentially. But no gleam 





of intelligence shot across the girl’s features, and 
we proceeded to number eleven. 

“Here they were washing windows; and after 
various exploits of dodging, we found ourselves at 
the front entrance, where we were obliged to as- 
sume a very humble position, in order to avoid the 
drops of water that trickled down. Happening to 
cast her eyes upward, Cousin Hannah received a 
dipper of water full in her face, and we made a hasty 
retreat. As we went off, I heard a burst of laughter, 
and the girl who had performed the feat said to a 
companion: ‘ House-hunters—I always serve ’em 
so.’ 

*“ At length we approached a row of mean-looking 
houses, dignified by the name of ‘Clifton Place ;’ 
and observing that the numbers were entirely dif- 
ferent from the rest of the street, we concluded to 
try number thirteen. The Irish girl who came to 
the door answered our inquiry in the affirmative, 
and we entered the small parlor. We were quite 
surprised that not a book was visible—we supposed 
that they would almost constitute the entire furni- 
ture; and seating ourselves, we awaited the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Methwaite. The rooms were the 
smallest I have ever seen, and a passion-vine ex- 
tended over the frame-work of the doors between, 
while the windows were draped with thin curtains 
—although it was winter. 

‘¢ The lady entered at length in a calico morning- 
dress ; and she is sufficiently described when I say 
that she looked exactly like a person who would 
write as she did. Her hair was parted on one side, 
and dressed up very high, which gave her unusual 
stature a still more elevated appearance. Having 
bowed, she quietly seated herself; and fixing her 
eyes upon me, waited for us tospeak. I felt very 
much embarrassed, for there was a certain imper- 
turbable self-command about her that annoyed me 
exceedingly; but I must give some reason for com- 
ing, and at length I said— 

**¢T called to see about that piece published in the 
last number of your magazine.’ 

“ «Which piece?’ with the most aggravating 
calmness. 

“¢ A sketch entitled ‘ Three Scenes in the Life of 
Royalty,’ Lreplied. ‘It has not yet been paid for.’ 

‘* ¢ Ye-s, we never pay for first pieces.’ 

*¢ « Not pay for first pieces !’ I exclaimed, provoked 
at her coolnesss. ‘The publisher told us that it 
would certainly be paid for, and referred us to 
you.’ 

* ¢ Not at all,’ she replied slowly, ‘ he had no right 
to do so; we do the editorial work of the establish- 
ment, and have nothing to do with that part of the 
business—but young authors are never paid for their 
first pieces.’ 

‘‘] was so angry at the woman’s dishonesty that 
I could scarcely speak at all; but her perfectly com- 
posed manner provoked me still more. There was 
something particularly aggravating in her ‘not at 
all,’ and her very slow manner of speaking ; being 
such a rattle-brain myself, I stood on very uneven 
ground with her; but I defended my cause with all 
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the eloquence I could muster, for mamma’s diamond 
ring gleamed in the distance and urged me on. 

“<¢That is a settled rule with us,’ rejoined the 
lady when, I had paused to take breath, ‘J never 
was paid for my first pieces.’ 

‘“‘¢ Perhaps they were not worth paying for,’ 
trembled on my tongue, but [ prudently restrained 
myself. There was no use in wasting more time, 
and when Cousin Hannah, to keep up our incognita, 
said, ‘Come, Amanda,’ I needed no second bidding. 
Mrs. Methwaite remained seated on her sofa, with 
one finger resting on her cheek—perhaps thinking of 
a subject for her next exhortation, or practicing an 
attitude for her portrait. 

“We reached home, and the pent-up stream of 
my indignation burst forth—being further increased 
by the anger and sympathy of the whole family con- 
clave. But as I looked around upon our pleasant 
rooms, and mentally compared them with the forlorn 
place I had just left, I felt more mollified toward 
Mrs. Methwaite, and finally I began to laugh at the 
whole affair; revenging myself by drawing as ludi- 
crous a picture of the adventure as possible—and to 
possess this talent is, I can assure you, a great satis- 
faction—when you can get no other. 

‘* My garret now became a place of great im- 
portance, for I had emerged from my chrysalis a 
real authoress; and people began to take journeys 
thither to solicit a piece of poetry, or beg to be 
favored with hearing some of my manuscript pro- 
ductions. Determined to show Mrs. Methwaite 
what she had lost, I applied myself with renewed 
vigor, and produced quite a humorous little sketch, 
which I interspersed with one or two original anec- 
dotes that could not fail to strike any lover of the 
ridiculous. Joe having found another magazine, I 
dispatched it hither, accompanied by a note, in 
which | expressly stipulated that they should not 
publish it without paying for it. A long time elapsed 
before 1 could receive any answer ; but at length the 
publisher desired an interview with me—and as Joe 
gave quite a promising account of his appearance 
and manners, I concluded to go and have a quarrel 
with him. 

*‘So Cousin Hannah and I again set forth; and 
having entered the oflice, we found a pleasant, 
laughing kind of a man, who looked as different as 
possible from Mrs. Methwaite’s one-sided curiosity. 
He came forward on our entrance; and as Cousin 
Hannah observed, ‘I believe you requested an in- 
terview with Amanda,’ he fixed his eyes upon her, 
as though he supposed er to be ‘ Amanda,’ and 
glanced at me as one might look at a well-behaved 
child. I, as usual, said nothing; but Cousin Han- 
nah drew me forward, and I felt partly embarrassed 
and partly angry at the stare with which the pub- 
lisher favored me. My slight figure and demure 
expression always made me look much younger 
than I really was; and a certain willful, spoilt-child 
kind of a manner favored the deceit. I drew myself 


up and tried to look important, but I felt that I could 
not succeed. 


“Observing that I was not disposed to speak, 





Cousin Hannah made an inquiry for my sketch, 
which had now been there a long time. The pub- 
lisher replied that his editor was very well pleased 
with it, and had praised it highly; but there were 
so many articles on hand that he did not know when 
it would appear. He then spoke in a very patroniz- 
ing manner of ‘ bringing me out’—not heedizg my 
assertion that I was ‘ out’ already; and made a long 
speech, the sum and substance of which appeared 
to be that I was neither Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Ste- 
vens, nor Mrs. Osgood. He probably expected me 
to be crushed and overwhelmed with a sense of my 
inferiority ; and when, in an impatient tone, I sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

‘¢* Well, and what does all this amount to?’ he 
stopped short and surveyed me with surprise. The 
dignity which I assumed did not sit well upon me, 
for he appeared rather amused than angry, and pro- 
voked me very much by complimenting me as one 
would flatter a pretty child. ‘He was sorry,’ he 
said, ‘that his editor was out—he would have been 
delighted to see me.’ He added that ‘ he was an 
old bachelor to be sure, and rather crusty besides— 
but perhaps I might succeed in thawing him.’ 

‘*«T gave him to understand by a curl of the lip that 
I should not undertake the office; and Cousin Han- 
nah, never losing sight of business, renewed the 
subject of terms. The publisher then began to say 
that the book hardly paid its expenses, and that 
people really seemed to think that the poor publish- 
ers could live on nothing, or make their dinners off 
of sheets of paper—apparently looking upon me as 
the cause of his faring no better. During this tirade 
I indignantly pulled Cousin Hannah’s sleeve and 
begged her to go. But on noticing the expression 
of my face, he remarked that it was a pity to spoil 
it so; and abandoning the subject of his own wrongs, 
he promised to speak to the editor in favor of my 
piece. I had taken up a magazine to admire a 
pretty engraving, and perceiving that it contained 
the beginning of an interesting tale, he found the 
other numbers, and tying them all up neatly, handed 
them to me to take home. I went ‘here to quarrel 
with the man, but returned very well pleased, with 
my hands fuil of books. 

“ Concluding to be as patient as possible, I amused 
myself with scribbling other sketches, while wait- 
ing for the publication of the former. It appeared at 
last; and on opening the leaves, there was my name 
as plain as could be. Giving vent to an expressive 
observation for the benefit of Mrs. Methwaite, I sat 
down to peruse my sketch. As I proceeded I be- 
came rather bewildered: there was the title of the 
piece as I had written it, and there was my name 
at the head, but the words appeared very different; 
there were many sentences left out which I had put 
in, and many put in that I had left out. A ludicrous 
anecdote, which I considered the beauty of the 
piece, was omitted altogether; and the whole style 
was stiff, affected, and forced. Each sentence 
sounded as though it had been carefully weighed 
beforehand; and instead of the easy, rattling style 
in which such an article should be written, the 
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whole seemed labored, and showed plainly that the 
writer was trying her best to be funny. 

‘But this was not all; the tone was not even 
feminine—it sounded just as though an odious man 
had written it, and an old bachelor too ; for in speak- 
ing of a contemplated wedding, I said that ‘it was 
fancied to be all done and settled—the preliminaries, 
honey-moon, and all hurried rapidly over’—and that 
old witch of an editor tucked in a paraphrase, ‘ not 
to forget that most important of all, the proposal.’ 
Oh! I could have shaken him with right good will. 
He spoke somewhere of gout, too, and put in so 
many coarse expressions, that I was really ashamed 
of having my name attached to it ; and when mamma 
came to congratulate me, she found me almost in a 
state of hysterics—sobbing as though my heart would 
break. 

* ¢ Just to think,’ I exclaimed, ‘ of that old simple- 
ton’s daring to spoil my piece so, when he can’t 
write fit to be seen himself! Hear some of his 
poetry, mother; he puts in all sorts af queer little 
verses wherever he can find room.’ 

‘Mamma smiled as I read with ridiculous em- 
phasis, 


When Cynthia’s beams come gently down 
On flowrets bathed in dew, 

Methinks her beams are like to thee, 
The beautiful and true. 


‘* Splendid, is it not? But such was really the style 
of his productions; and he evidently considered 
himself a poet. Without waiting for my passion to 
subside, I immediately dispatched Joe tothe publisher 
with a note, in which I requested him never again 
to attach my name to any production of his editor’s, 
as I did not think that it would reflect much credit 
upon me, if one could judge from his poetry ; adding 
that [ considered my sketch entirely spoiled, and 
must decline sending any more unless I could be 
sure that they would be published just as they were 
written. 

** Joe said that the publisher laughed heartily at 
this epistle, and then seating himself at his desk, he 
wrote me the following answer : 

‘6 «My dear Miss Amanda,’—‘ his dear Miss, in- 
deed !’ thought I ;—‘ I regret that you are not pleased 
with the editor’s alterations in your sketch ; but, be- 
lieve me, I had nothing to do with it, and was quite 
unaware that he had made them. He is very par- 
ticular, and often trims up articles to suit himself; 
but I will certainly tell him that you wish him to 
let yours alone in future. Do not be too hard upon 
his poetry, for it costs him hours of close labor—and 
it really isnot so bad but it might be worse.’ 

**T thought that the editor would feel compli- 
mented if he could but see this; but the idea of his 
‘trimming up’ was too provoking. He had trimmed 
until there was nothing left worth reading. 

‘A short time after, having occasion to take an- 
other pilgrimage to the publisher’s office, as I ap- 
proached the door, I perceived that there was some 
one in the office besides the publisher; and upon a 
further investigation I perceived a man, dressed in 
a suit of pepper-and-salt, who sat with his chair 
tipped in the Yankee fashion, cutting a stick. A hat 








considerably too large for him was pulled down over 
his brows, and his clothes all had the appearance of 
having been thrown upon him at random. 1 do not 
suppose he had his best clothes on, to be sure—and 
dress makes a great difference withevery one. Being 
peculiarly fastidious on this point, I amused Mr. 
Wendinghall very much, before we were married, 
by asking him if he had any second clothes—adding 
that if he ever wore them, I should soon be dis- 
enchanted. 

**But pardon me, my dear friend, I am wandering 
most widely from my text. Where was I? Oh, 
about that editor. I did not wish to go in while he 
remained in the office; so, after taking a survey of 
him through the glass-door, I returned home. I 
really received the money in due time; and you 
would have laughed to hear of the various wonderful 
things to be achieved with the fortune [ expected to 
make. But, alas! for my air-built castles, the maga- 
zine was soon after broken up, and both editor and 
publisher disappeared as suddenly as though they 
had been carried off in a whirlwind. 

‘**T began to find it quite exciting to do battle with 
the publishers, and write and receive notes so often ; 
and as my sketches were now quite admired, I con- 
tinued to write. It was really a great amusement 
to me—I always had a keen perception of the ridi- 
culous, and any amusing anecdote that I heard, or 
ludicrous scene that I witnessed, was always turned 
to account. But do not look so disapprovingly ; they 
were never friends whom I dressed up in this 
manner—only enemiesor strangers. For pity’s sake, 
spare me the lecture commencing about doing good 
for evil; it always reminds me of ‘ dogs delight to 
bark and bite.’ It is said that to return good for 
evil is heavenly—to return evil for evil is human— 
but to return evil for good is fiendish. I find it im- 
possible as yet to get on further in the scale of good- 
ness than being human. 

‘* «The ups and downs of Lot Wyman’ have been 
written upon, and | have sometimes felt disposed to 
write the ups and downs of ‘ Amanda’ in the fields 
of literature—for few scribblers have met with so 
many adventures and mishaps. But these misfor- 
tunes, I must say, were chiefly attendant upon the 
outset of my career; do not think that the editors 
were all like Mrs. Methwaite and the old bachelor ; 
I met with many refined and accomplished gentle- 
men, and the more I saw of them the more I was 
disposed to change my sentiments respecting them. 
I had taken up writing for amusement, and to get 
mamma a ring; but I tired of it after a while—and 
when I was nineteen, I found both the ring and— 
Mr. Wendinghall. 

“Tf you are not already weary of hearing me talk 
about myself, I will tell you how we happened to 
meet. 1 wrote poetry, too, you must know, and 
these effusions were always of a very sentimental 
cast. There was hidden away in the depths of my 
harum scarum character, a little corner of romance, 
which I often indulged at twilight; and my poetry, 
I can assure you, would bear criticism much better 
than that of the old bachelor editor’s. Well, it so 
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happened that Mr. Wendinghall, being wealthy and 
intellectual, and not having much else to do, atten- 
tively perused my verses whenever they appeared ; 
and finally indited a poem to me through the pages 
of the same periodical, under the signature of ‘ Fera- 
morz.’ I began to think that this looked very ro- 
mantic; and my twilight dreams were now some- 
times interspersed with thoughts of the young poet. 
I did not reply to him, for that, I thought, would be 
rather bold; but I will say that I wished very much 
to see him. I pictured him as a pale, grave, interest- 
ing sort of a youth, brimming over with romance and 
poetry; and | found him—but I will tell you all 
about it. He, it seems, thought of me as a delicate, 
ethereal-looking creature, something like a glimpse 
of moonlight in appearance, who wore her hair in 
natural curls, and never spoke above a whisper. 

“ At a large party, one night, I was very much 
amused with the lively sallies and brilliant conver- 
sation of a gentleman whom I had never seen be- 
fore ; while he, on his part, seemed equally attracted 
by ‘the pretty hoyden,’ as he afterward spoke 
of me. 


** *Ah,”’ said the lady of the house, as she passed 
us, ‘you two together? That is as it should be— 
‘Feramorz’ and ‘ Amanda.’ 

‘Feramorz and Amanda!’ He started and | 
started, while both read the disappointment traced 
in each other’s countenance. Our enjoyment for that 
evening was completely spoiled. I went home and 
cried over my folly, while he walked the floor al] 
night—at least so he says, but I do not much believe 
him. 

‘¢ But the next morning he concluded to come and 
see if I was so dreadfully wild; and I thought him 
not guite so laughing as he had been the evening 
before; after two or three interviews we began to 
grow quite grave in each other’s estimation; and 
finally, like two great foolish children, we got mar- 
ried—and now laugh merrily at all romance, the 
world, and ourselves.”’ 

At this point of the narrative, letters, papers, and 
all were going into the fire, but I rescued them almost 
from the flames; and now, like the ghost of one long 
buried and forgotten, ‘‘ Amanda”’ again appears upon 
the stage. 
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Tue silver lashes of the drowsy stars 
Droop like the winglet of a wounded bird, 
And the full anthem of the wind is heard, 
Rushing like Scythian armies in their cars. 


Above the indistinct and outlined hills 
Great Silence broodeth ;—as if some grand thought 
Upon a virgin’s breast its spell had wrought— 

A thought which awes, intensifies and thrills. 


Like the dark plumes that thirsty foemen wear, 
Arise the shapes of patriarchal trees, 
Whose supple limbs are shaken by the breeze,— 
Like lion’s mains that wrestle in their lair. 


Such is the hour that Memory consecrates 
For her peculiar purposes—her wand 
She stretcheth, and before us stand 

All that the mind admires and all it hates. 


Thought, like a dauntless eagle, soars away 
To revel in forgotten sunshine now ; 
Or, like a reckless diver, leaves the prow 
Of the mind’s vessel for a hidden prey. 


Faces familiar, beautiful and bright, 
Eyes doubly bright and beautiful with tears, 
Peer from the mists of long departed years, 
Like signal lamps upon the seaman’s sight. 


Deeds high and lofty, whose rich recompense 
Waiteth in Heaven—and waywardness and crime, 


Which, if sweet Mercy blotteth not in time, 
Will cheat the spirit of its dearest sense. 


Oh, wizard strange ! oh, weird enchantress ! stranger, 
As thou dost raise the curtain of the Past, 
Teach me to lash my spirit to some mast 

That shall survive the shipwreck’s awful danger. 


Thy mournful accents—would that they were glad !— 
Thrill through my heart like music’s touching swell, 
Or the staid tollings of a funeral bell ; 

‘¢ For mirth too much—for earnest far too sad.”’ 


I had an hour—created in my dreams— 
‘* Singled from time and consecrate to bliss ;”’ 
But the too rude and dark reverse of this 
Withers its buds and frightens back its beams. 


Go! Memory, go! and shiver ’neath the wings— 
Those damp, black pinions !—of the wasted Past: 
One hope is left—perhaps it is the last— 

At which my spirit rises up and sings. 


If in my garden lives one blessed flower, 
If on my heaven one daring star appears,— 
I exorcise the fiends of other years, 

And know that this is my redemption hour. 


Still droop the weary eye-lids of the stars, 
But not my spirit—for a vigor strong 
Follows the inspiration of my song— 

I was a Tantalus—I will be Mars! 
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A TALE OF THE ORCHESTRA. 


I was waiting for ‘letters in Paris. The cholera 
and an unusually warm summer had driven all my 
acquaintances to the Spas of Germany. A man of 
ordinary intelligence, however, need not want for 
amusement in Paris, despite an epidemic and a hot 
sun. My favorite resort was the banks of the 
Seine; where, by dint of systematic loitering, and 
an almost superhuman power of enduring the tem- 
perature of a salamander, I managed to see four 
dyspeptic Frenchmen attempt to pass to another 
world by water. Two of the suicides precipitately 
swam to land, at the first mouthful of the cooling 
element. The other two, from a neglect of their 
aquatic education, might accidentally have drowned, 
had it not been for the good-natured washerwomen, 
who fished them out with shouts of ungovernable 
mirth, totally at variance with the solemnity of the 
occasion. Another scene of this kind, which I saw, 
forever cured me of a taste for drownings. The 
fifth was a woman—a poor, flimsy bundle of tattered 
finery—that one might have supposed would float 
ashore with the other drift and litter of the river. 
She drowned—although the whole neighborhood 
was shouting on the quays, as if screams were an 
infallible preventive for drowning—she drowned, 
because she meant it. I never shut my eyes and 
think of Paris without this scene rising between me 
and brighter memories. The solemn, deliberate 
way in which the woman lifted her clasped hands 
above her head, and bowed her withered face to the 
water, in order to hasten her descent, seemed a hor- 
rible mockery of prayer; so awful was the form, so 
impious the spirit. A few bubbles, a cluster of long, 
bright hair circled, for a moment, in the eddy above 
her, and then the thick, oozy river slid on, as if it 
were as guiltless of human life as the public execu- 
tioner who sips his eaw sxeré so placidly in the next 
café. In another minute the washerwomen were 
chattering away over their reeking clothes, the 
idlers were drawing omens from the chips which 
they kicked into the current, and a dandy upon the 
bridge, standing on the very spot from which the 
poor creature leaped, was pouring into the ear of a 
blushing girl the beginning of that tale whose end I 
had just witnessed. 

I was returning to my hotel one day, after a fruit- 
less effort to see a small-sword duel, which ended 
in nothing more deadly than the violent shaking of 
a pair of cold, damp, white hands—to the credit of 
the hands be it said, however, that they gradually 
warmed, dried and colored, as the shaking pro- 
ceeded, until the two principals—who seemed un- 
able to get enough of this amicable form of manual 
strife—departed, talking daggers and violent deaths 
to their horrified seconds, but leaving me a disap- 
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pointed man. Well, as I said, before the duel cut 
me off, I was returning to my hotel one day, when 
I was suddenly stopped in front of a low cabaret by 
the tones of a violin. There is nothing under heaven 
SO poor, so mean, so utterly beneath the contempt 
of a sensible being, as bad music ; on the other hand, 
there is nothing so priceless, so ennobling, so far 
above the comprehension of the most subtle intellect, 
as good music. These are my opinions; the reader 
can therefore judge what must have been the quality 
of tones which could stop me as if I had been sud- 
denly enchanted. Every great musician has a style 
as recognizable as an author’s. The style of this 
performer was certainly of the highest order. His 
bowing was light, exquisite, and in the pianis- 
stmo movements, fine, clear and distinct beyond any 
thing I had heard since the days of Paganini; while 
there was a depth and richness in his tremendous 
forte passages which, for the effect produced, would 
have done honor toa full orchestra—horns, drums, 
trombones and all. What especially struck me was 
the player’s time; it was perfection itself. The 
most delicate sense could not detect the slightest 
rhythmical error in the dexterous method by which 
the violinist passed over a thousand difficult bars, 
harmonizing and blending them together, without 
any appearance of that marked and forced manner 
by which even superior players sometimes atone 
for their want of ear. I entered the cabaret, and 
found the music was being wasted upon the blunted 
sensibilities of a knot of eaw-de-vie drinkers, who, 
with their hearts somewhat opened by potations, 
were now and then tossing a few sows to the musi- 
cian. In a retired corner, bolt upright, and moving 
with the angular precision of a machine, sat the 
object of my curiosity. He was a long, lean, satur- 
nine Italian, with a scanty stock of gray hair, and a 
pair of restless eyes, that deadened and brightened, 
as the music waned or rose, like stars beneath a 
flying mist. The man was poorly clad, and every 
where bore traces of care and misery; yet with an 
appearance of suppressed pride in his composition ; 
for he occasionally darted a look of fiery scorn upon 
the unconscious revelers, that would have gone 
some length toward the annihilation of a more sus- 
ceptible audience. As it was, his glances passed 
unheeded, and he himself seemed to forget his emo- 
tions in the fervor with which he played German, 
Italian, Spanish and French airs—symphony, opera, 
ballad and popular music—to suit the caprices of his 
fickle listeners. His whole being appeared to be 
absorbed in his instrument ; he clung to his Cremona 
with the tenacity of adrowning man. At the small- 
est pause between airs, the expression of enthusiasm 
would fade from his face, like an expiring ember, 
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and in its place was seen a look of blank and mean- 
ingless misery—the very dust and ashes of a con- 
suming intellect. Such contrasts, of sublimity and 
utter nothingness, I never have seen, before or since, 
upon the human face. The hilarity of the drinkers 
was reaching a climax, when the musician arose, 
with a sigh, let down the E string of his instrument, 
put aside a proffered glass of brandy with an angry 
air, hugged his violin to his bosom as if it were a 
child, and walked droopingly through the door. I 
had given him nothing. Feeling a twinge of shame, 
I followed him out, and put a five-frane piece into 
his listless hand. The Italian turned toward me a 
dead, vacant look, and made a movement as if to 
return the money; but then, with a groan, slid it 
stealthily into his pocket, looking at his violin with 
a deprecating air. ‘‘Signor,’’ he said, ‘‘ we should 
not receive this money. We saw you in there’”’— 
pointing with a shudder of disgust toward the cada- 
ret—‘‘and your looks of sympathy, or, what is bet- 
ter, of admiration, were more than enough for us. 
It is not every day, nor every year, that we find one 
who understands us.’’ Here he fondled his instru- 
ment, as if it felt his exultation and deserved half 
his honors. ‘ V’importe, you have more money 
than you want, perhaps; we have less than we can 
live upon sometimes, Adieu!” 

“ Stay—stay,”’ said I. 

He turned toward me haughtily, drawing the vio- 
lin high up his swelling chest, until it seemed to 
share his indignation. ‘‘ No; we have spoken more 
to you to-day than all mankind has heard from us 
for years before.’”’ He turned from me again, hold- 
ing his violin as if to hide its modesty from my 
curious glances. 

I followed him. He stopped and confronted me 
threateningly, shielding the instrument behind his 
body. 

‘** Before you go,”’ said I mildly, “ answer me a 
few questions. They shall neither be impertinent 
nor intrusive. I take an unusual interest in you, and 
would aid you, if you will permit it.”’ 

He raised his violin toward me, as if to question 
me. 

‘‘Can you restore rank, wealth, respect, happi- 
ness? No! Pass on then; you are but mortal, and 
we seek no human aid which we do not earn—earn 
honestly, giving more than we receive.’’? He said 
this with proud energy, patting his Cremona tri- 
umphanily. 

I began to doubt the man’s sanity. There was 
certainly something unusual in the manner with 
which he treated a dead thing of wood and catgut. 

‘“ Whom do you mean by we ?”’ 

He looked hurt and astonished at the question. 

‘* My violin and its player, of course.”’ 

A monomaniac thought I; but he may be rational 
on other points. 

‘Is your skill a natural gift, self-cultivated, or 
have you studied under a master ?”’ 

** We studied under a master—a great master !”’ 

** Will you be good enough to forget your violin, 
and speak to me in the singular number ?” 





“Will you forget your father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, wife, children and friends? We are al] 
these to each other,”’ said the musician, embracing 
the instrument as if he held a whole family in his 
arms. 

‘* Well, well; pardon me.” 

“ Nay, Signor, I have a foolish habit—perhaps it 
is foolish,’’ said he doubtfully—“ of talking to my 
violin as to a human being. My reasons for addre’s- 
ing it thus are good; I speak to nothing else. [ 
know not why I stand conversing with you: You 
have been kind to us—me, to be sure; but~~”’ 

A great round tear slid slowly down his cheek. 

‘** Why,”’ continued he, with a shriek of surprise, 
‘*T am actually weeping!” 

Then there was a low whispering between him 
and the violin, in which I heard him say, in a tone 
of humble entreaty, ‘‘ Be not jealous: after to-day I 
will be all thine.”’ 

I confess that I began to feel embarrassed in this 
strange company. I glanced nervously at the violin, 
sharing to no small degree the feelings of its owner. 
With an effort, I resumed— 

‘* Who was your master ?”’ 

‘‘ The First Cornet!’ screamed he, with a look of 
terror toward his instrument, as if he had betrayed 
itto destruction. ‘‘ The First Cornet !’’ he repeated; 
and the words seemed to tear him like exorcised 
devils—‘t The First Cornet!” 

He appeared to take a morbid delight in torturing 
himself with these three mysterious words. After 
they had died away, with receding mutters, into his 
inmost being, he was calmer; like a man who had 
done a terrible penance, and allayed his conscience 
for the time. 

* You look curious—you wish to know more? 
Many have judged the acts of my life, none the mo- 
tives. Sit down; I will tell you all.” 

We were in the Champs-Elysée.. He led the way 
to a seat, covered his violin tenderly with a tattered 
handkerchief, and began the following extraordinary 


tale: . 
THE MUSICIAN’S STORY. 


You think that I have seen more prosperous days. 
—You are right. You think that I have been hap- 
pier.—You are wrong. More physical comforts I 
have certainly had around me; but I cannot say that 
I was really happier in my prosperity than I am in 
my adversity. Nay, I cannot even say that I was 
happier before the commission of the crime, which 
made me what I am, than I was after I had felt its 
worst consequences. With me the tortures of un- 
satisfied passion have been harder to bear than the 
reproaches of conscience. Happiness and unhappi- 
ness are of the disposition; nor can the momentary 
tickling of a pampered sense, or the gratification of 
a short-sighted hope, compensate for the dreary mo- 
notony of a life which nature has rendered constitu- 
tionally miserable. Give a man high aspirations, in- 
satiable desires, and all the world and all the glory 
thereof shall fail to bring him to that state of con- 
tentment which we call happiness. I am ambitious! 
Yes ; even now I would fain hold up my head among 
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men; but a fatal crime keeps me within its charmed 
circle, and transforms my fellows into a crowd of 
beleaguering fiends. The very elevation of my for- 

mer position has made me notorious ; so that I have 

but to make myself known, to be thrust back into a 

wretchedness which is increased two-fold by each 

effort for escape. Alas! alas! how much easier is 

it to ascend from the meanest origin, than to arise 

from the slightest fall! 

I was conductor of the orchestra in the royal opera 
of N——. I had fought my way to that station from 
the kettle-drums. I directed the finest orchestra in 
Italy, and I was called the first conductor in Europe. 
Here was enough to have satisfied the ambition of 
any musician. Honors fell around me thicker than I 
could gather; but I was miserable. I had filled my 
heart with a single passion, until it excluded even 
vanity. This passion was not love; it was some- 
thing intenser and more terrible—it was hate. 

Among my players were two men whom I dis- 
tinguished from all others. The first a white-headed, 
broad-featured German, was my Second Violin. He 
gave me more trouble than my whole orchestra. 
His style of playing was as broad and heavy as his 
face. Do what I might, I never could teach him a 
planissimo movement that satisfied my ear. The 
heart of this man was entirely wrapped up in the 
orchestra, as a whole; so that it came off with 
honor, he was oblivious to his own defects. No 
reasoning could convince him that it was in his 
power to mar the effect of a performance. Scold 
him—for I sometimes raved at him—and he would 
point, with a glorified expression, at some laudatory 
newspaper article. Flatter him, and he would 
blush, like a girl under her first kiss, denying him- 
self all claim to individual merit. Yet that man I 
loved. I would not have parted with his dull, heavy 
hand to save Bellini from ruin. He, too, had an un- 
bounded respect for me, and a certain curious friend- 
ship; but I believe it to have been based upon my 
position as conductor of his darling orchestra. He 
could have transferred it to any other man in my 
office, without a pang. I mention this man, not for 
any conspicuous part that he played in my life, but 
because he was the only being like a friend which 
I ever possessed. 

The First Cornet—even now I cannot think of 
that man without my brain swimming, and a host 
of inexplicable feelings overwhelming my saner 
thoughts. These feelings appear now, as they did 
years ago, to be vague, reasonless and purposeless ; 
yet they fill me with a blind fury, and spur me to 
some unknown deed, with a force as resistless as 
the destiny of the ancient Greek. I may attempt to 
describe the First Cornet to you; but I would not 
excite in you the emotions which his appearance 
produced on my mind, to save myself from a worse 
degradation than the present. 

The First Cornet’s features were beautiful. One 
side of his face might have served as a study of 
Severe classical beauty, in which even Raphael 
could have recognized his ideal. There was all 
that harmonious melting of feature into feature, that 





thoughtful, imaginative, yet tender expression of 
power in the eye, after which the pupil of Pe- 
rugino labored in his heads of the Saviour. But 
the other side of the face—how terrible! The 
features indeed possessed the same wonderful regu- 
larity; but it only added to the horror of the sight. 
Such an eye as glared from that side of the counte- 
nance, mortal never looked upon before. How the 
deformity was brought about, and how men could 
tolerate it among them, are mysteries as fearful as 
the thing itself. The eye—for | have examined it 
with patient, microscopic care, in the vain effort to 
fathom its secret—was round, open, projecting; the 
ball of a blurred, opaque, leaden white, imprisoned 
within a net-work of angry red veins; and blind— 
perfectly blind. I have questioned the man who 
was cursed with it, until he swore, over and over 
again, that he could not detect the faintest ray of 
light with his ocular monster. The horror of the 
thing was not in its mere external appearance how- 
ever, but in its expressions. They were as terrific 
as they were various. Each change of light de- 
veloped a new ugliness; each change of feeling in 
its owner showed a new phase of infernal passion. 
Never, during the man’s best moods, was there any 
thing like human goodness in the organ. On the 
contrary, as he softened, it increased in “iabolical 
pride and defiance; until the concentrated fire of the 
accursed pit seemed staring through that small lens, 
and its focus was the very centre of my brain. My 
persecutions have driven the sound eye to tears— 
ay, beyond tears. I have seen his beautiful lips 
convulsed with agony for which they could not 
shape a sound ; yet the deformity would grow mer- 
rier and merrier, as his passion rose, until you could 
almost hear it laugh—a gleeful laugh, such as might 
horrify you at your mother’s funeral—the rollicking, 
heart-free shout of an infant fiend. I have gloomily 
studied jests, of the most grotesque and resistless 
humor, and I have made the sound eye twinkle as 
if it were ready to blaze with contagious mirth; yet 
the blearing monstrosity would gradually deaden 
into sullen vacuity, film after film would overspread 
it, till it seemed dying out into weary nothingness. 
This matter is odious to describe—what was it to 
feel ! 

The First Cornet was a great musician. His 
playing was almost faultless. Many and many a 
time has the clear, hearty, triumphant burst of his 
instrument rallied my straggling orchestra, banded 
their hesitating powers, and saved me from im- 
pending disgrace. His tone, before the painful 
events which I am about to relate, was peculiar. It 
was instinct with a spirit of full animal life, a joy- 
ousness whose centre was in mere being; such as 
we see exhibited in children, who are happy be- 
cause it is the morning of their life, because the 
dews of heaven are yet upon them, because they 
have known neither the noonday heat nor the 
solemn sunset. Care, melancholy, the ills of our 
mortal state, appeared to have no power over the 
First Cornet; even his eye, his horrible eye, was 
banished from his style of playing. Heaven pardon 
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me for having given the obscene mis-creation power 
over so holy a thing as music ! 

The First Cornet I hated with an immortal hate. 
My antipathy grew with my years, and was 
strengthened by every act of his, good, bad or tri- 
vial. That his deformed eye was the origin of my 
hatred I have little doubt; but the feeling increased 
so rapidly that, with the eye as a central point, it 
soon engrossed his whole being, and pervaded all 
mine. As my dislike became aversion, and my 
aversion hate, the eye began to assume a terrible 
share and meaning in my thoughts. At first it only 
troubled me, then it fascinated me, next it tormented 
me, last it aroused my resistant passions, gradually 
deepening them into insane fury. 

Among the audience at the Opera House there 
Was one who, without any personal acquaintance 
with the First Cornet, was in intimate sympathy 
with him. The person to whom I refer was a large, 
red-faced, sensual-looking Englishman, of immense 
wealth, and therefore of proportionate influence in 
the city of N——. He attended every performance 
of the opera, and was accounted a connoisseur 
among the dlettant¢. His manner of testifying his 
pleasure, which was grossly animal, was by lolling 
out his tongue, and rolling his huge, burning face 
from side to side across the cushion which sur- 
mounted the front rail of his box. He sat alone, 
next the stage, admitting no one to a seat beside 
him. I could never raise my head without catch- 
ing a glimpse of his rocking features staring into the 
orchestra, like one of those grotesque cathedral 
sculptures representing a soul in Purgatory. 

As I have said, there was a close sympathy be- 
tween the Englishman and the First Cornet. I 
could not turn to see the eye mock me, for some un- 
lucky false note of the Second Violin’s, without 
hearing a smothered hiss, as of a plethoric serpent, 
from the rolling head. There was no cornet solo 
to which the red face did not give a bravo! At 
length he picked out the First Cornet, from among 
all the other instruments, and followed it alone. 
Such persistive zeal I never saw. The First Cornet 
became every thing to him. People told me he 
talked of nothing else. The orchestra collectively 
and individually were forgotten in his devotion. 
Lastly, he discovered the secret of the eye; and I 
could see him answering it, glance for glance, with 
awful intelligence. It became his ruling star. He 
followed it, interpreted it, and carried out all its sug- 
gestions, with the affectionate tenderness of new- 
born love. Now, indeed, my misery began. The 
eye had an. ally—a powerful corporeal ally—ready 
to act at its remotest hint. I became furious. I re- 
solved to crush the eye—and its possessor, if need 
be—cost what it might. 

I watched the First Cornet with the cunning of an 
ambushed tiger. Night after night, through over- 
ture, prelude, and accompaniment, I endeavored in 
vain to catch him out of time. Undeterred by the 
low hisses of the rolling head, I have hurried on the 
orchestra, between the Cornet’s rests, hoping to slip 
into his parts unexpectedly. With what exuitation 





have I watched his sound eye carelessly wandering 
round the house, while his instrument dangled from 
his listless hand, as if our business were the furthest 
thing from his thoughts! How have I reveled in 
his coming confusion and shame ! What new phrases 
of contempt have I coined for his approaching fault! 
In this manner would I treat him. Thus would I 
overwhelm him with sarcasm. Should I stop the. 
orchestra, and upbraid him before the who!le house? 
Should I ruin him past redemption? On these occa- 
sions, never mind what might be the First Cornet’s 
actions, I have observed the deformed eye fixed upon 
me with watchful, scrutinizing patience, ne* un- 
mixed with an expression of serene contempt, that 
increased in intensity as he became more abstracted 
and off his guard ; as if that eye saw all my arts, de- 
spised them all, and was quietly waiting for the mo- 
ment of my discomfiture. That moment would 
arrive. Clear, rich and sonorous, striking the note 
with marvelous precision and confidence, the peal of 
the First Cornet would burst in upon the other in- 
struments, casting them into utter insignificance, and 
bearing the music away as if of right. Then, too, 
the great red face would roll and glower above me, 
the blearing eye would seem bursting with out- 
rageous merriment, and my poor brain would ache 
as if it were rending 

“You play too loud, sir. Your noisy cornet drowns 
all the other instruments. You must subdue it, 
or I—”’ 

The words died in my throat, as I stared at the 
basilisk in the First Cornet’s head. It had, by de- 
grees, assumed a look of malignant rage and defiance. 
The red veins which crossed it were distended to 
twice their usual size, and between them blazed a 
lurid light of so sinister a cast that I fairly quailed 
with terror. I could feel a hot, painful glow, as if 
radiated from molten brass, scorching my brow 
and cheeks, as I leant toward the man, completely 
spell-bound by his appalling look. This is no fancy ; 
for as I turned away I distinctly traced along, dusty 
ray, like the beam of an angry sunset, stretching 
from the eye across the entire room, and lighting, 
where it fell, a small, round spot upon the opposite 
wall. 

** Good heaven !’’ I groaned. My heart sunk within 
me. I was almost conquered. A miserable, sick- 
ening fear crept over me; I felt all the hopeless 
agony of one struggling against some supernatural 
power. My passions came to my aid. I taunted 
myself with the name of coward; braced up my 
nerves for the encounter; and by sheer strength of 
will, turned myself full on the eye. I had wasted 
my energy—the look was gone. 

* Signor,” said the First Cornet, bowing meekly, 
“T will try to please you. Iam conscious that my 
feeling for music often leads me too far. I am 
thankful that you think so much of me as to correct 
my faults.” 

But even as he spoke, the eye put on a look of im- 
perial superiority, penetrating through and beyond 
me, as if I formed no obstacle to its world-embracing 
glance. I choked and stammered. A cloud passed 
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before my vision. I motioned the man away. He 
seemed to float about the room for a moment, and 
when I recovered my consciousness, he had departed. 

From that day his style of playing changed. A 
voluptuous languor, a dreamy spirit of refined sensu- 
ality—reminding one of burning spices, and all the 
profligate luxury of the golden East—took possession 
of the First Cornet. His tones melted into the 
orchestral music, with a faint, delicious, liquid fall, 
as if the player were expiring of pleasure stretched 
beyond the bounds of nature. The long-drawn, 
trembling notes of his luscious instrument became 
insupportable. They inspired the hearer with long- 
ings so unholy, yet so enticing, that the soul reeled 
between horror and passion with the strange swim- 
ming sensation which precedes a swoon. 

The Englishman was transported. His eyes, half- 
closed and humid, floated about in listless ecstasy, 
and his great red face lolled here and there, with the 
heavy, lagging motion of a drunken satyr’s. Now and 
then his lustreless eyes would open, to exchange a 
vacant glance with the First Cornet’s odious blemish. 
But there was no sympathy between the voluptuous 
music and the terribleeye. Itsexpression was hard, 
cold, and passionless; a settled sneer of contemptuous 
indifference was all the regard it paid to music which 
might have fired the thin blood of an anchorite., 

“ This will never do. You are reducing the peo- 
ple of N—— to Sybarites,’’ said I to the First 
Cornet. 

The eye danced in jubilee, while its possessor 
started, blushed, and promised reformation. His 
style of playing underwent another change. Now 
he played with the strict mechanical correctness of 
the German school, but without one spark of feeling. 

“This will disgust your sensual Englishman,” 
said I tomyself.. Notso. The rolling head became 
erect, its lips were severely compressed, and it 
jerked about, marking the notes with wonderful ac- 
tivity and precision, as if exact time were the only 
musical quality it required. Now, too, the Cornet’s 
eye was full of meaning. It actually seemed to talk 
with its rolling friend ; and all their conversation was 
a cunning plot to pull me down. 

Suddenly my eyes were opened—Good Heaven ! 
I was forcing the First Cornet to become the first 
performer in Italy ! 

“Why do you not quit the orchestra ?’’ said I to 
him one day, after a long lecture, to which he had 
listened with profound respect. ‘ You cannot please 
me, play as you may. Your tones are execrable— 
execrable !”’ 

** They shall be changed.” 

“‘ Each change is for the worse. I beg you will 
resign without further words.”’ 

“Signor,’’ said he, seriously, holding out his 
cornet, “this instrument is the only support of a bed- 
ridden mother and a puny sister. I dare not leave 
the orchestra while heaven blesses me with their 
presence.”’ 

A tear overflowed his sound eye, and dripped 
slowly down his cheek; but the heartless thing 
which blasted his face was dancing merrily round 








the room in search of amusement. It found employ- 
ment at last, in sneering at the Second Violin, who 
was panting, like Atlas, under the score of anew 
opera. 

What could I do? There was the downcast, 
tearful face, and I pitied it; there was the scornful, 
devilish eye, and I loathed it. I turned on my heel 
without a word. 

We were to rehearse a new opera. A long cornet 
solo had been introduced into the overture, by dint 
of the Englishman’s money I understood; for the 
passage was really an excresence on the music, 
having no artistic relation with what preceded or 
followed it. At the first rehearsal I called angrily 
for the First Cornet’s part. ‘This solois a blemish,” 
said I. ‘* We must dispense with it.”’ 

‘** But the composer,” suggested the Second Violin. 
‘* We can play whatever man dare write.”’ 

“‘ In my orchestra I play what I please,” said I; 
and with a sweep of my pen I obliterated the solo. 
The First Cornet bowed humbly. 

‘*Where nothing is expected, nothing will be 
missed,’’ said he ; but the eye flashed on me a haughty 
look of mysterious power, which I endeavored in 
vain to interpret. 

The composer stormed, and threatened to with- 
draw his opera. But [1 knew my man. He wished 
his avork produced, and would have yielded more 
than a solo to gain his end. The directors expos- 
tulated, entreated. I kept my ground, offering to 
resign my baton, but insisting on the omission of the 
solo. I carried my point. 

For some time before the production of the new 
opera, the eye had ceased to vex me. It seemed to 
have retired within itself, full of thoughts and plans, 
and too abstracted to notice passing events. Occa- 
sionally a significant look would pass between it and 
the head, whose rollings had almost ceased, as if it 
were intent on some other matter than music: be- 
yond this they seldom went. False notes came from 
the orchestra, without a mock from the eye or a hiss 
from the head. I had not been so much at ease for 
many a long day. 

The eventful night of the new opera came. 
Through the first part of the overture the cornet 
plodded along in a du'l, disheartened manner, that 
satisfied me perfectly. But the eye began to awake 
and brighten, as I had never seen it before. There 
was evidently a coming joy in its path—a joy fully 
understood by the expectant and motionless head. 

We approached that part of the overture from 
which I had expunged the cornet solo—we reached 
it. There was a pause in the music. Just where 
the solo should have commenced, a cornet took up 
the overture. Whence the sound came, and who 
was the player, are mysteries to me even now. 
The music seemed to proceed from no fixed point ; 
the air all around was full of it. Horrified at the 
prodigy, I sat transfixed and powerless, my baton 
hanging motionless in my palsied hand. I had 
strength enough to half turn toward the orchestra. 
The players were gazing at me apparently astonished. 
The First Cornet himself was wrapped in unfeigned 
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wonder. He sat with his instrument to his lips, as 
if waiting for my sign to begin his part, while his 
sound eye wandered from me to his music-book, and 
back again, with an expression of total bewiider- 
ment. But I caught the fearful eye, looking as calm, 
indifferent and unsurprised, as the majestic marble 
of the Capitolian Jove. I made an effort, but motion 
was impossible. The Second Violin pushed me with 
his bow ; every faculty but hearing seemed torpid— 
I could not move. So I was forced to remain quiet 
during the whole detestable solo. Tones such as I 
then heard, I never deemed a cornet capable of ; and 
by degrees my whole being was completely ab- 
sorbed in the wonderful music. Strange to say, the 
playing was in the First Cornet’s best style, but in- 
finitely spiritualized, and carried to a point of absolute 
ideal perfection. There was nothing of earth either 
in tone or manner. If the First Cornet, in the midst 
of his greatest effort, should have been transfigured 
before my eyes, I might then have hoped for such 
heavenly music—but not till then. The solo died 
away, retreating like anecho. Iawoke. The whole 
house was hissing and hooting, as one man—and at 
me too. Had I been under a spell? Was the solo 
an illusion? Were my helpless condition and the 
silence of my orchestra the causes of all this? No 
one but an artist can fully understand the terrible 
effects of an universal hiss. We live by praise,,and 
condemnation is artistic death. I saw the composer, 
wild with terror, staring at me from the edge of the 
curtain. I gnashed my teeth with fury. I turned on 
my orchestra like a madman. I raved at them, I 
cursed them, till my throat ached with my efforts. 
Like men awaking from a dream, they slowly picked 
up their senses, and fixed their frightened eyes upon 
me. I raised my Jaton. Such a crash of instru- 
mental music was never heard from the same num- 
ber of players. ‘Forte! forte!’ shrieked I, as the 
air throbbed with the tremendous sound. Alas! it 
seemed but a whisper in my ear; and above it all I 
could hear the thick, stealthy hiss of the rolling head, 
and the full martial blast of the First Cornet. I had 
drowned the hissing audience however. 

A species of morbid curiosity turned my face to- 
ward my enemy. His sound eye was intently fixed 
upon the music ; but—oh horror! the great blearing 
monster was devouring me, gloating over me, swell- 
ing with unutterable pride and glory over my agonies. 
I saw before me the eye of incarnate Satan exulting 
above the miserable exiles of Eden. I grew sick 
with torture, and involuntarily turned to the English- 
man’s box for relief. The huge red face was rolling 
as if it were experimenting in some abominable mode 
of self-decapitation. 

How we got through with the first act of the opera 
I cannot tell. When I stepped from my chair, my 
feet were numb; I was scarcely conscious of tread- 
ing upon any thing stable; I seemed to swim in air. 
My brain was whirling around, without a thought 
in it—a stone could not have been more utterly 
devoid of sensation. When I reached the Green- 
Room I became more collected. The first thing 
that met me was the infernal eye, probing me to the 





very heart. I turned upon the First Cornet furiously. 

‘* What do you mean by this trick, sir~you and 
that villainous Englishman ?”’ 

The First Cornet would have looked astonished, 
had not his hideous eye winked significantly. 

* You know that principle of acoustics—every 
school-boy knows it. We always appear to hear a 
sound from the quarter whence we expect it. You 
have juggled me—juggled me, sir!” I certainiy did 
not know what I said, for my words had no re. 
lation to the matter which had well-nigh crazed 
me. 

‘*T know nothing of acoustics, Signor. I am ata 
loss to understand your meaning,’ said he softly. 

‘Liar ! liar!” shouted I. 

The First Cornet bounded up like a man possessed. 
He had the feelings of a gentleman, doubiless. His 
features flushed, the sound eye flamed into sudden 
wrath; but the horrible deformity was melting with 
familiar tenderness ; it seemed in the act of bestow- 
ing a lugubrious benediction upon me. With his 
clenched hand he struck me full in the mouth. 

I know not how it was, but since my hatred to the 
First Cornet I had carried a stiletto about me. This 
Weapon appeared to be endowed with life. It crept 
into my bosom without my knowledge—it fastened 
itself upon my clothes—it was always with me, and 
always tempting me. Do asI might, I could never 
get from my room withoutit. Put my hand into my 
vest at any time, and its smooth handle would glide 
between my trembling fingers. During my frequent 
rages with the First Cornet, I have felt it writhing 
and struggling in my bosom like a living serpent. 
At this moment, while my blood was leaping fire— 
while every sinew of my frame was tense with 
passion—while my mind was possessed with the 
one idea of instant vengeance—the cunning weapon 
crawled into my very hand. 

I glanced at the First Cornet. He stood upon the 
defensive, his thin nostrils throbbing with anger, his 
sound eye filled with lofty defiance; but the sight- 
less horror was actually going to sleep—ealmly 
dozing away in most insulting security. Thank 
heaven it was the last glimpse I ever caught of it! 
Stone blind with rage I dashed on my enemy, driving 
my stiletto straight at his fiendish eye. I heard a 
cry from the spectators—a warm stream spouted up 
my sleeve—my fingers were sticky with gore, as | 
clutched at the empty air for support—piercing pains 
darted from temple to temple—-the room was full of 
strange yellow light, through which struggled thou- 
sands of fantastic shapes—my knees weakened under 
me—blood burst from my mouth and ears—l stag- 
gered, and fell to the floor. 

When I awoke I was lying in the hospital of a 
prison. Beside me sat the Second Violin, humming 
alow air. I fixed my eyes upon him; but it was 


some minutes before I could speak. 

‘* Where am I?” 

My companion started, and looked at me pityingly, 
giving no answer. The poor fellow evidently felt 
some attachment to the man who led his dear 
orchestra for so many years. At the sight of his 
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familiar face, a crowd of indistinct ideas of operas, | ‘‘ How do you get on without me ?” 

singers, music, and all the minutiee of my profession | My friend’s face lighted up with pride: ‘ Ad- 

flitted across my brain. When my thoughts took | mirably,’”’ said he, “ admirably! Even I am begin- 
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As that which stabs the trusting fair ; 
Deserted, crushed and desolate, 

Her lover false, her life despair. 
She weeps, and heaves the deep drawn sigh— 
Now well she knows the reason why. 


As tnat tne simpre maiden proves, 
When kneeling—sighing at her feet 

She brings the youth she fondly loves. 
She smiles, affects a broken sigh— 
And will not know the reason why. 
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familiar face, a crowd of indistinct ideas of operas, 
singers, music, and all the minutize of my profession 
flitted across my brain. When my thoughts took 
form, I spoke. 

‘*T have been ill?” 

“Very ill.” 

“The First Cornet?”—I remember saying this 
with great calmness. 

‘‘ Is perfectly well. It was only a scratch on the 
cheek, or you might—” He could not continue his 
sentence. The idea of hanging a man who once 
held a baton appeared too sacrilegious for expression, 

‘‘ This is bad enough,” said I, laughing faintly, as 
I glanced round the grim walls of my cell. 

‘Oh yes; it is all an Englishman’s work. The 
cruel wretch swears you shall have no mercy.” 

I shouted with laughter. The idea of the rolling 
head knowing enough about mercy, even to with- 
hold it, was irresistible. 

“You were ill, crazy—tell me that you were 
crazy,’’ said the Second Violin, with an imploring 
look. 

‘* No, neither !’’ cried I, fiercely. I had a violefit 
aversion to being thought insane. 

** Be careful. If you should be overheard, it would 
go the harder with you.” 

** T care not.”’ 

The Second Violin sighed. My thoughts returned 
to the orchestra. Like many self-important men, I 
forgot that “‘there is no necessary man alive.” I 
supposed that my absence must, as a matter of course, 
have stopped the opera for a season. 





“ How do you get on without me ?” 

My friend’s face lighted up with pride. “ Ad- 
mirably,”’ said he, “‘ admirably! Even I am begin- 
ning to play the piantssimo with effect.”’ 

“Indeed! You have another conductor, then?” 

‘The greatest musician in the world!’? The 
ecstasy of inspiration could not have given greater 
force to the manner in which these words were ut- 
tered. The Second Violin was endeavoring to 
console me. He had nothing like jealousy in his own 
composition, and therefore did not recognize it in 
other minds. A great musician was an abstraction to 
him, something to be reverenced apart from the man ; 
and ‘*‘ the greatest musician in the world,’? was an 
object of positive worship. He continued, 

** After the accident to you, our present conductor 
led us through the new opera without a fault ora 
break. There was a triumph for your orchestra !”’ 

‘His name ?”’ said I, trembling with smothered 
rage. 

“ The First Cornet !” 

The last words of his story seemed to lift the 
Italian bodily from his seat. Eyeing me savagely— 
his violin brandished, like a battle-axe, in one hand, 
the other sternly motioning me back—he rushed 
toward the crowded part of the thoroughfare, and 
was instantly lost in the throng. I returned to my 
hotel, turning over my scattered thoughts on mono- 
mania, and the jealousies of artists ; wondering, mean- 
while, how many of the people who passed me were 
perfectly sane. 


THE LABORER TO HIS WIFE. 





BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 





Our love was born in poverty: 

His cradle rocked midst doubts and fears ; 
But still the urchin stoutly grew, 

Though nourished with our tears. 


Though roses bloomed upon his cheeks 
His bright eyes sickened with despair, 
But as we nursed the angel-child 
We found great beauty there. 





At length we kissed away the tears 
That had bedewed his rosy cheek : 

And then we saw the rays of Hope 
Within his bright eyes break. 


And since he has to manhood grown, 
And dried with smiles the infant’s tear, 
He proves a very Hercules— 
Our strength and solace here. 





SIMPLICITY AND EXPERIENCE. 





BY DUNCAN MOORE. 





THERE ’s not on earth a joy so sweet 
As that the simple maiden proves, 
When kneeling—sighing at her feet 
She brings the youth she fondly loves. 
She smiles, affects a broken sigh— 
And will not know the reason why. 





There ’s not on earth a pang so great 

As that which stabs the trusting fair ; 
Deserted, crushed and desolate, 

Her lover false, her life despair. 
She weeps, and heaves the deep drawn sigh— 
Now well she knows the reason why. 
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DEER, AND DEER HUNTING. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF FRANK FORESTER’S “‘ FIELD SPORTS,” “‘ FISH AND FISHING,”’ ETC. 








THE AMERICAN DEER. (Cervus Virginianus.) 


Tuis beautiful and noble animal, formerly so abundant 
in every part of the United States, from the Great Lakes 
to the ocean, and from the eastern boundaries of Maine to 
the southern limit of their vast empire, is peculiar to the 
continent of America, and differs entirely from each of the 
three European species, with two of which it has been at 
times confounded, and even more markedly from all the 
African and Asiatic varieties. 

The deer of Europe, and of Great Britain in particular, 
from which country we have derived most of our sporting 
propensities and traditions, and I might add all our sport- 
ing nomenclature, consist of three very distinct species. 
These are, first, the Red Deer, which is now found only 
in the Highlands of Scotland, with the exception of a few 
in Somerset and Devon, and the extreme western wilds 
of Ireland. The male of these is known as the Stag or 
Hart, and the female as the Hind. This is a magnificent 
and imposing creature, handsomer even and more stately 
than our deer, with branched antlers exactly similar to 
those of our great western Elk, though of inferior size. 

Second, the Fallow Deer, the species usually kept ina 
semi-domesticated state in the parks of the nobility and 
gentry, both as an ornament to the scenery, and as an 
article of luxury for the table. This is a beautiful and 
graceful creature, far less stately than the Red Deer, or 





the denizen of our forests, but slightly and symmetrically 
moulded, and the very beau ideal of grace and airy motion. 
{t has flattened or palmated horns, about midway in form 
between those of the Moose and Cariboo, or American 
Reindeer, though, of course, proportionally smaller, In 
color, the Faliow Deer differs materially from all the other 
species, and is itself by no means uniform, some indivi- 
duals being almost black, and others nearly white, the 
majority are, however, beautifully dappled, and some pied, 
with tints of brown fawn color and yellowish white. 

The Fallow Deer is not believed to be indigenous to 
Great Britain, nor indeed to Europe, being, I imagine, of 
oriental origin; nor is it found any where in a state of 
nature or at large; being confined exclusively in parks or 
chases of more or less extensive range, often ineluding 
large tracts of forest land; and it has been observed that 
the wilder the character of the park, and the more broken 
and forest-like the nature of the soil, especially when it 
produces heather or fern in abundance, the wilder and 
more gamy is the flavor of the venison. 

The third variety is the Roe, a native of all the wilder 
and more broken forest regions of Great Britain, both 
north and south, though they are few in number as com- 
pared with either of the other species. They are rauch 
smaller than the Red or Fallow Deer, of a uniform reddish 
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brown color, and are distinguished by small erect horns, 
with a single prong in front. Of the two last species 
the male is known as the buck, the female as the doe. 

The American Deer in size, color, the branched forma- 
tion of its antlers, and the character of its flesh, most 
nearly resembles the Red Deer of Europe, but is clearly 
distinguished from that animal by some peculiarities in its 
structure and by the shape of its horns. In the European 
Red Deer, the direction of the main stem of the antlers is 
directly backward, all the branches or prongs springing 
from the anterior side and pointing forward, the lowest 
on each side, or brow antler, which is the principal de- 
fense of the animal against his natural enemies, the wolf 
and dog, bending forward and downward on the outer 
side of the brow and eye. 

In the American Deer, the main stem at first inclines 
backward for about half its length, but then turns for- 
ward with a bold curve, and terminates in a sharp de- 
flected point, all the prongs, which are sometimes them- 
selves bifid, and even trifid, arising from the posterior 
side, and arising from it ina forward and upward direc- 
tion. The only exception to this is the brow antler, a 
short erect spike, which arises from the inner and anterior 
surface of the principal stem. 

In color the American Deer is generally of a yeddish- 
brown, or fulvous tint, darker above, and pure white on 
the chin, throat, belly, and inside of the fore-legs, the 
upper parts being more or less diversified with cinereous 
gray, or bluish hairs. These become more numerous 
during the summer, and in the autumn, and during the 
winter the whole animal assumes a grayer tint. The ears 
are margined with dark brown, and are white within, 
the upper side of the tail is of the same color with the 
upper parts in general, and is white below. The hoofs 
are jet black. 

The female is smaller than the male, and hornless, but 
otherwise resembles him exactly; the fawns are beau- 
tifully spotted with irregular white spots on a fulvous 
or tawny ground, The male is generally known as the 
buck, and the female as the doe; though, for my own 
part, I consider from their greater analogy to the European 
Red Deer than to any other variety, that Hart and Hind 
would be the more correct and sportsman-like nomen- 
elature. This is, however, at best but a subordinate 
matter, and need not be insisted on, especially until the 
graver and more important errors in sporting nomen- 
clature, among the birds and fishes especially, have been 
corrected. 

The deer has usually but one, never more than two 
fawns ata birth. In the southern parts of the State of 
New York these are for the most part dropped in May 
and June, but further north, somewhat earlier in the year. 
During the rutting season the malesare bold and extremely 
pugnacious among themselves, although not like the Red 
Deer capable of attacking men without provocation. The 
cry of the deer when alarmed is a quick, tremulous 
whistling sound, accompanied by a stamp of the foot ; 
when mortally wounded they will at times utter a faint 
bleat like that of a young calf. 

In its habits the American Deer is, for the most part, ex- 
cept in the vast prairies of the West, a woodland haunter, 
as, according to Catallus, was the deer of Greece and 
Asia Minor, which, in his comprehensive and picturesque 
compound he describes as sylvicultrix, the haunter of the 
woodlands, and in this respect it differs from the Red 
Deer of Great Britain, which prefers the difficult and 
craggy mountain-tops, or the far-extended downs covered 
with waving heather to the dark pine woods of the 
Scottish Highlands, or the beautiful oak coppices of 
Devonshire. 





By law the killing of the American Deer has generally 
been restricted in most States to the months between 
August and December, both inclusive, but so rapid is the 
progress of annihilation going on with these beautiful 
animals that in some counties of New York the only 
months during which it is lawful to take them, are Sep- 
tember, October, and November. All legislation, how- 
ever, on the subject of game preservation would seem to 
be hopeless, so long as the whole tone and spirit of the 
popular mind of the masses is regularly set against their 
enforcement. Nothing, indeed, is more singular or more 
to be lamented than the strange perversion of intellect 
which seems to have come over the whole body of the 
white settlers of North America, whether of Canada, 
New Brunswick, the Atlantic States, or the far West, 
leading them to wage incessant and merciless war on every 
wild animal, whether of fur, fin, or feather, slaughtering 
them at all times, and in all places, in season and out of 
season; when their flesh is nutritive and delicious, when 
it is utterly unfit for the food of man; when their peltries 
or feathers are commercially valuable, when they are 
worthless; slaughtering them wantonly and recklessly 
for the mere love of slaughter, and often leaving their 
carcasses to decay in the depths of the forest, until they 
are becoming all but extinct, as in a few years they un- 
questionably will, unless sounder views shall hereafter 
prevail. The willful waste and wanton annihilation of 
the buffalo in the West; the knocking on the head of the 
deer, in New York and Pennsylvania, with elubs, by 
snow-shoe mounted ruffians, during the deep snows of 
winter, when their flesh and hides are alike valueless— 
and that literally by tens of thousands; and the sweeping 
the spawning beds of the salmon with the seine, and per- 
secuting the spent and worthless fish with spear and torch, 
till they have disappeared from their most favorite rivers 
in the British Provinces, are all forms of this same wanton, 
wicked, I had well nigh said fiendish spirit, which is 
really a characteristic, as [ have observed, of the white 
settler of every part of America. 

It isan absurdity to say that the spread of civilization 
and culture has destroyed the game, for it isa well known 
fact that game of all sorts increases in the very same ratio 
in which cultivation increases, if left unmolested ia their 
seasons of reproduction, nesting, spawning, or tending 
their helpless young, so long as a sufficiency of woodland 
is left to afford them shelter. 

In Scotland, the Red Deer, which are strictly preserved, 
so far as the prohibition to kill them out of season goes, 
but neither fed, tended, nor herded, are and have been for 
years rapidly on the increase; and it would probably be 
within the mark to say that there are at this instant fifty 
times as many Red Deer in the small space to the north- 
ward of the Highland line, than in all the States between 
Maine and the Delaware. In the eastern and northern 
parts of Maine they are still plentiful despite the sedulous 
efforts of the lumber-men to annihilate the race, and the 
occasional devastation of the wolves. In the northern 
parts of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, a few 
are still to be found, though they are but as individuals 
compared to the vast herds which were wont to roam 
those green glades and wild mountain pastures. With 
the exception of a few on Long Island, in the northern 
counties, and about the still wild banks of the Delaware, 
in New York, they are already extinct. In New Jersey, 
with a small wretched remnant of the once as abundant 
heath-hen, prairie-fowl, or pinnated grouse, a few strag- 
gling deer may still be found in that remote and little 
traversed region called, from its prevailing growth, the 
pines, lying along the Atlantic coast. Elsewhere they 
exist not. To the westward of Pennsylvania, and through 
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the South, even so far as Texas and New Mexico, through 
the West to the Rocky Mountains, and Northward through 
both the Canadas, they are still abundant, and will con- 
tinue so, it may be expected, for some years to come—in 
the Canadas and the Southern States especially, where 
the laws for their preservation are rigidly enforced, and 
where the greater number of educated men and gentry 
settled throughout the rural districts, have produced some 
effect on the mind of the masses as regards the wholesale 
and useless distinction of game out of season. 

The modes of pursuing and taking this fine animal, 
whether for pleasure or profit, are almost innumerable, 
but of these almost all partake of the poaching or pot- 
hunting system too much to obtain from me more thana 
mere passing notice. 

The first and most generally practiced of these is what 
is variously called driving, or stand-hunting, in which 
the shooters are placed on the circuit of a certain tract of 
woodlands, each one at the debouchure of a deer-path, 
upon some lake, streamlet, or road which it may chance 
to intersect, while the interior of the circuit is beat by 
drivers and hounds, which force the deer from the tract 
by one or other of the paths; and than this, although it 
has, I know, its passionate votaries, I can conceive no 
duller, more poacher-like, or less exciting sport—if sport 
it must be called, 

The standing shivering, or sweltering for hours, as it 
may chance to be in August or in December, at a runway, 
perhaps not once hearing the hounds even at a distance 
from morn till dewy eve; perhaps catching for a moment 
the volume of their cadenced cry, only to hear it die away 
in the distance until the crack of a remote rifle tells you 
that the deed is done, and that not unto you is the doing 
of it; perhaps, if you have the very best luck of it, hear- 
ing the cry come nigher, nigher, swelling momeitly on 
the ear, hearing the bushes shaken, and the dry sticks 
crackling under a rapid foot, and then to complete the 
whole, seeing a great, timid, trembliug, helpless beast 
driven up to within ten feet of the muzzle of your shot- 
gun or rifle, which, after whistling or bleating at him to 
compel him to stop short in his tracks and stand motion- 
less as a mark for your buck-shot practice you incontinently 
butcher in cold blood. 

Yet a more scurvey mode than this, of deer-hunting, is 
practiced by night, under the name of fire-hunting, in two 
diffierent ways, either by floating and paddling in canoes 
along the margin of streams and brooks to which the deer 
come down to feed, having a light elevated in the bows 
upon a plank which partially conceals the person of the 
shooter—or by walking stealthily through the woods with 
a fire-pan supported by a staff, and filled with blazing 
light wood knots, carried before you by an assistant, close 
in whose wake you crawl along, with ready gun, pre- 
pared for secret murder. Seeing the mysterious lights 
through the glimmering twilight of the woods, the timid 
deer stands at gaze half curious, half fascinated, until 
the strong reflected light falling on the balls of his dis- 
tended eyes, makes them glare out like balls of fire, and 
enables his dastardly associate to point the deadly tube 
directly at the centre of his broad fair brow between 
them, and so to slay him unsuspecting. 

Worse yet, indeed worst of all, where all are bad and 
base, is the practice borrowed from the Indian, who killing 
not for sport but for necessity, not to gratify the hun- 
ter’s gallant zeal, but to supply his wigwam with food 
for its inmates, at all times killed from ambush, and never 
discharged an arrow but when he was sure of killing— 
is the practice, I say, of lying in ambush by some 
salt-lick, or spring to which the deer comes down to 
drink, and, well concealed to the leeward of his path, 





to shoot him down without difficulty, as without ex- 
citement. 

The more legitimate modes—the only modes to which I 
think the true sportsman will resort—are deer-stalking, or 
as it is culled still-hunting, in the north—hunting the 
Hart manfully and gallantly with fleet horses, and e ery 
of well-matched and tuneful fox-hounds, with the blythe 
view halloa, and the cheery blast of the key-bugle, with 
the chivalric sportsmen of the sunny south—and last, not 
least, coursing him with a leash of fleet greyhounds, or, 
better yet, a leash of the tall, wire-haired, rough-coated 
deer-hounds of the Scottish Highlands, over the wild and 
verdant prairies of the West. 

The first of these methods is the only one, which the 
rough, craggy, and mountainous character of the forest- 
land frequented by deer in the Northern States, which 
horses cannot for the most part traverse at all, certainly 
not at speed, will allow the hunter to adopt; and if it lack 
the maddening excitement of galloping over bush, bank, 
and scaur, taking bold leaps, and striding irresistible over 
ravine or gully, over fallen tree or rough rail-fence, with 
the fierce music of the hounds stirring your brain almost 
to madness, it requires at least so many qualities of skill 
and science, such quickness of eyesight, such instinctive 
calculation of causes and effects, such Indian-like power 
of following the faintest trail, of detecting by the displace- 
ment of a yellow leaf, by the disordered foliage of a broken 
bush, or the broken bark on a frayed sapling, whither and 
when, and at what pace the object of pursuit has passed 
that way, that by the consciousness of, and confidence in 
your own self-power, self-energy, and self-sufficiency to 
all emergencies, that it must be considered as a sport, and 
as one of a high and noble order. To these advantages 
again are to be added the wild and glorious haunts of na- 
ture into which it leads our vagrant footsteps—the springs, 
fitted to be the baths of brighter nymphs than any of those 
who trod immortal, Dryads or Oreads of Delia’s train, by 
which we eat our frugal meal, and with which we qualify 
our temperate cups—the high and liberal mountain-tops, 
visited by a clearer and more lustrous sunshine, fanned 
by a purer and more exhilarating air, than any known to 
the sleek citizen, to which we climb, led by the fierce ex- 
citement of pursuit; and then the ruddy watch-fire silently 
blazing in the depths of the mysterious wilderness before 
the bark-roofed shanty, before the hemlock bed, which 
shelter and console us after the long tramp and the hurried 
chase—the awakening to the cries of the early birds, in 
the fresh gray of the awakening dawn, the delicious bath 
in the clear basin of the mountain-torrent, the woodman’s 
morning meal of trout or venison, cooked by the glowing 
embers, and eaten with no better condiments than appetite 
and exercise and health may furnish—all these—all these 
are the delights which add so inspiriting a charm to the 
North Country still-hunt, and half tempt the dwellers of 
pent cities to abandon the culture, the luxury, the com- 
panionship, and the civilization of gentlemen, for the more 
congenial toils and more inspiriting delights of the wood- 
man’s life. 

That is an aspiration which all men, who have tasted of 
the freshness, the originality, the primitive elastic vigor 
of the woodland life, untrammeled by no formule, fettered 
by no false and absurd conventionalities, a life empha- 
tically of men, desire to taste again—yearn after it, how 
eagerly, when debarred from it by the hateful necessities 
of business—and, when they return to it, after years of 
desuetude, greet it as old men would greet renewed man- 
hood, or exiles restored home. This is the feeling which 
is so instinct of life, and sunshine, and breezy freshness 
in the writings of the earlier and more original of Eng- 
land’s poets—which prompted one great Roman to cry 
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mournfully, ‘‘O rus, O rus, quando ego te aspiciam,” 
and another to admit half apologetically, as if it were in 
some sortareproach. ‘* Flumina amem et sylvas mutos- 
que inglorius amnes ;’’ and in all breasts a something of 
this hunter’s spirit, under one form or other will burst 
perennial, until we go whither the weary are at rest, and 
the wicked cease from troubling. And a good spirit it is, 
in moderation, and good to be indulged—and so up with 





the forest chaunt, 





So it is—yet let us sing 
Honor to the old bowstring ! 
Honor to the bugle horn! 
Honor to the woods unshorn ! 
Honor to the Lincoln green! 
Honor to the woodman keen! 


and health, and joy, and success still increasing to the bold, 
the fair, the gallant hunter, as all iJ! fortanes and most 
foul reverses to the disloyal pot-hunter, the low and sordid 
poacher of whatever land he be ! 





AMINIDAB ATKINS. 
A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


A curious specimen, to be sure, was Aminidab 
Atkins. Six feet two in his stockings, (‘if so be” 
he had any on,) and from crown to sole as gnarly 
and unwedgable as though fashioned wholly out of 
hickory knots; with a huge shock of grizzly-sable 
hair, resembling a mass of big wires; with sharp 
black eyes, that, instead of looking afront, seemed 
fiercely regarding each other; with a large, irregu- 
lar, bristly and ruddy face, over which, nevertheless, 
shone a gleam of shrewd intelligence and sturdy 
honesty ; somewhat such was the outward man of 
Aminidab Atkins. A ‘right down’? Yankee was 
he of the hill-country of interior New England, and 
few things were there which, in the lapse of sixty- 
five years, he hadn’t “tried his hand at.’? At the 
time of my first seeing him, he was chiefly a farmer, 
occupied in the not tzappropriate task of wringing 
bread out of the reluctant soil of certain arable 
mountain acres, 

He had, however, another “‘ gift,’ which he could 
not suffer to lie idle. He was what was called a 
‘** Free-willer,’’ and “reckoned he had a call to 
preach.’”? Happening myself, on a certain winter, 
to be “‘ keeping school” in a certain town, the main 
part whereof rejoiced in the name of “ Tophet 
Swamp’’—a town, by the way, which, for a marvel, 
could boast neither clergyman, lawyer, nor doctor— 
I accompanied my landlord’s family, one Sunday, to 
a ‘* meeting,” held in a school-house of a town near 
by. And lo! the officiating minister was the Amini- 
dab aforesaid. 

The memory of that day’s doings and beings re- 
mains, after full eighteen years, as distinct and vivid 
as it was the day following. That singing (so cailed) 
wherein one hundred noses (including Aminidab’s) 
demonstrated what virtue there was in that impor- 
tant feature—those ineffable quavers and shakes, 
which made the building itself shake, as if in sym- 
pathy—how cowld I forget them? And the sermon 
—never since have I heard its equal or like. His 
theme was the manna, that “little round thing,” (as 
he repeated a hundred times,) whereby the desert- 
wandering Hebrews were preternaturally fed. All 
that long summer day he handled that “little glo- 
bule,”’ and if those present were not for once full 
fed, ’t was not Ais fault. The manna, he said, was 
Christ, who was miraculously sent down from 
Heaven to feed the souls of earth’s wanderers, as 
they journeyed from the Egypt of a “ state of nater”’ 





to the Promised Land of a “state of grace.”’ Its 
round shape indicated the Saviour’s eternity, since 
in the East the globe was the symbol of eternity. 
The parallel was run out into a minuteness of detail 
that was really wonderful, and showed the preach- 
er’s Comparison to be very large indeed. 

One peculiarity of Aminidab I am reluctant to 
mention, but he may claim the benefit of the apology, 
that every other man present did the same thing. 
An enormous lump of Virginia’s weed distended his 
cheek through every part of the service, and the 
liquid consequences thereof he must, by moderate 
calculation, have disbursed one million times during 
the day. I trust the reader will be merciful to 
Aminidab ‘and to his historian, in respect of this 
item. 

Toa reflecting person Aminidab was a rich sub- 
ject for anaiysis, as were all his sayings and doings. 
Many a shrewd, pithy saying was his, and many a 
maxim, whereby anybody might profit, not borrowed 
from books, but struck out by the attrition of a ro- 
bust intelligence against the experiences of a hard, 
toilsome lot. (The stones were “ dreadful thick’’ on 
Aminidab’s land.) 

On the whole, a benison rest on thy memory, 
Aminidab Atkins! Certainly thou wert not an 
Adonis in person. But then that huge, rough hulk 
of thine encased both the mind and the heart of a 
man. Thou didst fight for thy country’s independ- 
ence, when need was, against foes hard to encoun- 
ter, and thou didst afterward fight for thine own in- 
dependence against still more formidable foes, the 
hard, stony soil and bleak elements of mountainous 
New England. And in both cases alike thou wert 
bold, unflinching, indomitable. Thine oratory came 
not of the rhetorical professor’s teaching, nor did a 
Roscius shape thy gesticulation. But Nature was 
thine instructor, and she bade thee speak then, and 
then only, when thou hadst somewhat to say; and 
that ponderous fist of thine, upheaved and brought 
down by the impulse of feeling, bore burden not un- 
meet to the double bass of thy stentorian voice. 
Thou spakest, not from any authority conferred by 
the “imposition of hands” of men inferior (it may 
be) to thyself in worth, but by the right of having 
something to communicate, which others desired to 
hear, and were the better for hearing. Who shall 
presume to say thou didst speak amiss? 

D. H. Bartow. 
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—_ 
To tend’rest words he swept the chords, And many a sigh breathed he! While o’erando’er he 


fond-ly swore Sweet maid! Ilove but thee, 
fn 7 


% 


maid! I love but thee, 


II 
He rais’d his = to her lattice high, 
While he softly breathed his hopes, 
With amazement, he sees swing about with the 
breeze, 
All ready, a ladder of ropes! 
Up up he has gone, the bird is flown! 
* Whatis this on the ground ?” quoth he! 
“Oh, it’s plain that she loves, here’s some gentle- 
man’s gloves, 
She’s off, and it’s not with me,” 


For these gloves, these gloves, they never belong’d 
to me, &e. 





Sweet maid! ... 


Sweet maid!... sweet maid!... sweet 


sweet maid! ... sweet maid I love but thee. 


* 2 ye moon 


+i, 35: 








Nit 
Of course you'd have thought, he'd have follow'd 
and fought, 
As that was “ a duelling age,” 
But this gay Cavalier he quite scorn’d the idea 
Of putting himself in a rage. 
More wise by far, he put up his guitar, 
And as homeward he went, sung he, 
“ When a lady elopes down a ladder of ropes, 
She may go to Hong Kong for me.” 
She may go, she may go, she may go to Hong Kong 
for me, &c. 
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TO A YOUNG FRIEND ON HER BIRTH-DAY, 





BY GEORGE D. PRENTICE, 





Ir was my first sweet memory when I woke, 
This lovely morn, from rosy dreams of thee, 

That ’t was thy natal day. The pleasant thought, 
As then I mused, danced in my heart’s deep fount, 
As the light shadow of a singing-bird 

Dances within the bosom of the lake, 

When the young warbler in his morning joy 

Is fluttering in the air. 


I wandered forth 
At early dawn, my sweet and lovely friend, 
To muse on thee and look upon the world 
Of nature in the dim and waxing light 
Of the slow-coming sun. My blessed thoughts 
Of thee, deep-thrilling through the sacred spring 
Of beauty and of music in my soul, 
Perchance diffused unwonted loveliness 
O’er all things visible, and gave a tone 
Of heavenly sweetness to earth’s melodies. 
I saw a thousand beauties in the air, 
The wave, the greenwood, the blue sky, and thou, 
Thou fair one, wast a part ofall. 1 heard 
A thousand joyous tones of waking life, 
And thy low voice was in each sound, the soul 
Of all its sweetness. The bright morning star, 
Shining amid the purple of the dawn, 
Looked on me with the soft light of thine eyes ; 
Each holy drop of dew that glowing slept 
Upon the violet’s bosom seemed thy tear 
Of joy or grief; the forest-willows swayed, 
The white clouds floated and the young waves danced 
With fairy grace like thine; and every stream 
And breeze that murmured in my ear had caught 
Thy voice’s gentle cadence. Nature seemed 
As she had borrowed thy own witcheries, 
To greet thy birth-day with a beautiful 
And fitting welcome. 


Dear and distant friend, 
Sweet spirit of young joy, I send to thee, 
Upon this day, by every gentle bird 
And wave and genial breeze and floating cloud, 
My deep heart’s deepest blessing. Many friends 
Who love thee well are gathering round thee now 
With their warm greetings—oh ! let mine be breathed, 
As by a spirit-voice from out the air, 
To thy pure soul, when thou hast left the throng 
And sought some lone and quiet spot to muse 
At thy dear hour ofeve. Tis not alone 
A gay and joyous message that I send 
This day to thee—ah no! I send a sigh, 
A tear, a fervent prayer for thee, a deep 
And earnest benediction on thy life, 
Such as a father’s yearning heart might give 
To his long absent child, The morn was bright 
And beautiful, and my full heart rejoiced 
In nature’s glories and in dreams of thee, 
But, with the passing of the hours, the clouds 
Have gathered o’er the zenith, and a gloom, 
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A deep, mysterious gloom, as ’t were a dim, 
Pale exhalation from a sea of tears, 

Is settling o’er my spirit. Oh! that this 
May be no omen of life’s coming ills, 

My chosen friend, to thee. 


Thy life, bright girl, 
Is in its glowing spring-tide ; passing time 
Has touched thee but to open the sweet flowers 
Of thy young womanhood. Thy natal day 
Comes not to thee, as mine to me, with thoughts 
Of life’s fast-fading prime, and yet, my friend, 
Thou arta mourner. Thy loved mother sleeps 
Where the Ohio rolls its silver tide, 
And thy dear father slumbers where the waves 
Of a far southern stream breathe out a dirge, 
A wild, sweet dirge, around his lonely grave, 
Thou art an orphan, and the rainbow-hopes, 
That shone in thy young morning, have dissolved 
In darkness and in tears, but oh! let not 
Thy strong, high spirit falter in life’s stern 
And bitter trials. 





Gentle friend, my prayer 
To God is for thy welfare. May this day, 
As often as it comes to thee on earth, 
Come as an angel. May it always bring 
A thousand perfumes on its wings, and chant 
In the rich music of a thousand tongues 
To thy exulting spirit. Though it comes 
In the sad autumn of the fading year, 
When melancholy winds through leafless woods 
Are mourning o’er the grave of perished flowers, 
Oh, may it ever find within thy heart 
Those glorious flowers that perish not, but bloom 
Brighter amid the chilling tempest. Thou, 
Sweet spirit, hast inherited from Heaven 
The fearful dower of genius. Oft it proves 
A fatal gift, but it may ever be 
The fount of deathless joys, of ecstasies 
Deep, holy and immortal. 


Bright one, thou 
Canst bear life’s darkest fortunes. If the spring 
Of common pleasures perish, and the earth 
Is one wide desert, where no diamond wave 
Murmurs beneath its palm-tree, thou canst turn 
To Heaven’s own fount within thy breast, and slake 
Thy spirit’s burning thirst. There thou canst find 
A Paradise unparched by summer heats, 
Unvisited by autumn’s chilling frosts, 
Unswept by winter’s desolating storms, 
Where breezes, birds and gushing fountains weave 
The hymn of heaven, where myriad roses blow 
As bright as if they were the images 
Of stars reflected back to their own skies— 
A Paradise where gentle angels come 
To hold communion with thee, and where God 
Walks as of old he walked in Eden’s bowers. 








FIGHT OF LIFE. 


W111» hurricane sweeps swiftly o’er the plain, 
And stormy tempests hurriedly pass by, 

At his command who never did complain, 
But did upon the cross for sinners die— 

So storms of life shall fly all quickly past, 
And earth receive us in her peaceful womb, 

To sleep while Time’s long, sinful ages last, 





And rise immortal from the darksome tomb— 
Then Virtue shall in glorious beauty rise, 
Encircled in Religion’s sacred arms ; 
Then shall the good—the only truly wise, 
Be free forever from earth’s rude alarms— 
Unbending, then, misfortune’s storms defy, 
Fight the great fight of life—in triumph die. W.4. 
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Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate,D.C.L. 
By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D, Edited by Henry 
Reed. Boston: Ticknor, Reed § Fields. In two 
volumes. Vol. 1, 16mo. 


The object of Dr. Wordsworth in these memoirs 1s to 
give a biographical commentary on Wordsworth’s writ- 
ings, stating the time and place of their composition, and 
the mental moods from which they proceeded. There 
appears to have been some indisposition on the part of the 
family to have a biography written after the usual manner, 
The consequence is that the volume before us, though ex- 
ceedingly interesting to a lover of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
and more than sustaining the common impression of his 
nobleness asa man, is comparatively destitute of incidents. 
Dr. Wordsworth himself, though he has a profound re- 
verence for his uncle’s genius and character, and though 
he manifests an appreciation of portions of his poetry, ap- 
pears to us to overlook the poet’s essential originality and 
power. Thus in commenting on the celebrated lines on 
Tintern Abbey, written in 1798, Dr. Wordsworth, instead 
of taking the ground that they contain within themselves 
an absolutely new element of thought, and an element 
which reappeared in all the higher poetical literature of 
the nineteenth century, contents himself with moralizing 
on the possible perversions of their meaning. 

The great charm of the volume comes from Words- 
worth’s own letters and memoranda. These give us 
more than a glimpse of the processes of his mind and the 
formation of his character, while they prove that few 
poets have ever existed of greater moral elevation of sen- 
timent and life. The position he early took in regard to 
the responsibility of a poet in the exercise of his powers, 
and his du y not to pander to a corrupt taste, is indicated 
in a conversation which he had with Klopstock in 1798. 
The latter asked him if he was not delighted with Wie- 
land’s poem of Oberon, ‘* I answered that I thought the 
story begun to flag about the seventh or eighth book ; and 
observed, that it was unworthy of a man of genius to make 
the interest of a long poem turn entirely upon animal 
gratification. He seemed at first disposed to excuse this 
by saying that there are different subjects for poetry, 
and that poets are not willing to be restricted in their 
choice. I answered that I thought the passion of love 
as well suited to the purposes of poetry as any other 
passion; but that it was a cheap way of pleasing to fix 
the attention of the reader through a long poem on the 
pure appetite. ‘Well! but,’ said he, ‘you see that 
such poems please everybody.’ I answered that it was 
the province of a great poet to raise people up to his own 
level, not to descend to theirs. He agreed, and confessed, 
that on no account whatever would he have written a 
work like the Oberon.’’ 

No reader of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Friend?’ can possibly have 
overlooked that number that contains the observations on 
the education of the mind, in reply to a communication of 
Professor Wilson, signed Mathetes. It has been com- 
monly attributed to Coleridge, but in this volume it is 
claimed as the composition of Wordsworth. There is 
one sentence which we have always thought to be un- 
excelled in the prose literature of the century, and it 
proves that Wordsworth might have reached high emi- 
nence as a prose writer, had he chosen to express his 
thoughts in that form. ‘We have been discoursing,” 
he says, “ of infancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth—of 
pleasures lying upon the unfolding intellect plenteously 


PA 


as morning dew-drops—of knowledge inhaled insensibly 
like a fragrance—of dispositions stealing into the spirit 
like music from unknown quarters—of images uncalled 
for and rising up like exhalations—of hopes plucked like 
beautiful wild-flowers from the ruined tombs that border 
the highways of antiquity to make a garland for a living 
forehead ; in a word, we have been treating of nature as 
a teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, and 
as a creatress of the faculties through a process of smooth- 
ness and delight.” 

The extracts from Wordsworth’s tract on the Conven- 
tion of Cintra, also give evidence of great prose power, if 
the expression be allowable. As a poet his genius is now 
as unquestioned as it ever really was unquestionable. 
This biography will certainly add to his fame in just the 
proportion which it adds to our knowledge of him. The 
notes by Professor Reed are so excellent in tone and style, 
that we almost wish that to him had been committed the 
task of writing the biography. 


The Book of Oratory. By Edward C. Marshall, M. A. 
New York: D. Appleton § Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Here is a thick volume of some five hundred pages, in 
which the ingenuous youth of the country may, for the 
first time, find ample materials to declaim American 
speeches, full of American sentiment, and not lacking in 
Americanisms in thought and Americanese in language. 
Webster, Everett, Calhoun, Clay, Wirt, Dickenson, 
Butler, Berrien, Hunter, Buchanan, Choate, Clayton, 
Corwin, Winthrop, Prentiss, Sumner, Mann, Douglass, 
and some ten or twenty more American speakers, are more 
or less copiously quoted from ; and late orations, delivered 
since the publication of the last oratorical speaker, are 
commonly preferred. The result is necessarily a book of 
inferior quality, if it be compared with volumes composed 
of selections from the world’s great orators. We know 
that certain excellent pieces have become flat from con- 
stant repetition, and also that the usual way to make new 
Books of Oratory is to practice the maxims of the Eclectic 
philosophy among the old ones.. Mr. Marshall, in avoid- 
ing old pieces, has forgotten old orators, Burke, for in- 
stance, has numberless splendid passages in his nine 
volumes which have never been touched by editors of 
school books; and, in a less degree, the same is true of 
Fox, Pitt, Erskine, Plunket, Shiel, Brougham, Macaulay, 
and a score of others. Many of Mr. Marshall’s selections 
from the late efforts of American stastemen are as worthy 
of their place as any he might find in the books, but there 
is also a great deal of trash in his volume which has not 
even the merit of being declamatory. In spite of these 
drawbacks, however, the volume is not without interest 
and value ; and whether or not it be calculated for schools, 
we have found that it well rewards an hour’s time spent 
in its examination. 


—_——— 


History of Greece. By George Grote. Boston: John P. 
Jewett § Co. Vol, 4, 12mo. 


Of all the published volumes of this important work the 
present is perhaps the most interesting and attractive. 
The chapters on the rise and growth of the Persian Em- 
pire, and the whole series of events connected with the 





Persian invasion of Greece to the battle of Marathon, are 
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executed with marked ability, and exhibit their subjects 
in a novel and vivid light. In the chapter on the Ionic 
philosophers, a masterly dissertation on Greek philosophy 
is followed by a critical biography of Pythagoras, and.an 
exposition of his philosophy. Mr. Grote’s. method of,in- 
terpreting the phenomena of Greek life is eminently 
original, and he successfully vindicates the Greek demo- 
cracy from the charges which are usually alleged against 
it. Nothing can.be more triumphant than his defense of 
the people from. the charge-of ingratitude to Miltiades. 
Indeed,.mogt of the commonplaces. in the mouths of Eng- 
lish and American talkers about Greek politics, he proves 
to be libels or, facts misunderstood, He is as shrewd as 
he is learned aad profound, and the present volume has 
many anote, in which, after stating some deep German 
view of an event or institution, he demolishes it in one 
sentence of penetrating sense. Throughout the work we 
are continually conscious that we are reading the pro- 
duction of,one whose practical experience in political and 
business life is as available in guiding his historical in- 
vestigations, as his philosophic method and colossal 
acholarship.. Every American should make this book his 
study. 





The Philosophy of Mathematics. Translated from the 

- Cours de Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte, by 
W. M. Gillespie,’ Professor of Civil Engineering, etc. 
in. Union College. _New .York: Harper § Brothers. 
1 vol 8vo. 


This volume, for clear, sharp, exact, penetrating thought, 
is altogether superior ‘to any work on the philosophy of 
mathematical science we have ever seen. As the title 
indieates, it is a translation from the purely mathematical 
portion of Comte’s great Work on positivé science, and 
however widely thinking men may differ as to many posi- 
tions in the other portions of that remarkable production, 
there can be no doubt as to the validity and value of this. 
Comte, when he comes to questions of history, theology, 
and politics, appears to us defective in intellectual con- 
sciéntiOusness; for though his understanding is vigorous 
and comprehensive, and in itself admirably fitted to see 
objects in’ what Bacon calls “dry light,” its action is 
direeted by prejudices’ singularly bitter, and a will sin- 
gularly vehement; arid the result is intellectual ‘will- 
fulness Jéading to uncons¢ious intellectual dishonesty. 
He is‘a°gredt hiter as well as a great thinker. He 
traverses’ large periods'of history in a féw sentences 
of dudacidus generalization, and with général principles 
thus asserted rather than established, begins his rigorous 
and réfiiorseless deductions. Instead of evolving princi- 
plés from facts, he projects principles‘from his own mind, 
and forces facts into a seeming conformity to them; and 
the dazzling originality and deductive fertility of his pro- 
positions, make us at first insensible to their doubtful 
truth in oir admiration of their breadth and power. The 
present portion of his work, however, furnishes no occa- 
sion for the exercise of those qualities of his mind which 
interfere with the purely scientific action, and no person 
with. a taste for profound and imaginative thought ‘can 
read it without advantage and delight. 


English Songs and Other Poems. By Barry Cornwall. 
A New and Revised Edition. Boston: Ticknors Reed 
§ Fields, 1 vol. 12mo, 


This volume, one of the most elegant ever issued from 
Ticknor’s press, is a new edition of an old favorite of 
American readers, It contains seventy néw poems, as 





well as a considerable number of additional dramatic 
fragments; and the additions are worthy of being “ an- 
nexed”? to the original body of verse, being marked by 
similar excellencies of feeling and fancy. As a song 
writer, Barry Cornwall is especially. distinguished for the 
ease with which his sensitive imagination shapes the 
emotion of the moment, communicating the whole. power 
of his mind to the expression of its most flitting mood and 
évanescent sentiment. There are lyrics in the volume 
which are the very ecstasy of glee, and seem to come 
from ‘a heart which has not one sombre feeling ; and there 
are others so impregnated with despair that they sound 
to misanthropic hearts like shrieks of a congenial soul; 
but neither the gladness nor the gloom appears to have 
its root in any fixed and controlling sentiment. ‘This 
sweet or sad surrender of the whole soul to the feeling and 
object which momentarily impress it, and its immediate 
escape after the work of expression is done, is a great 
gift of genius, and Barry Cornwall possesses it in a high 
degree of excellence. After the first delight of reading a 
volume so full of the joy and tumult of imaginative 
passion as the present, the critical reader has a further 
pleasure in going over it to watch the variations of 
thought and emotion from poem to poem, and to observe 
the wide field of interior experience the author’s lyrical 
rapture has traversed. 


The Solitary of Juan Fernandez; or the Real Robinson 
Crusoe. By the author of Picciola. Translated from 
the French by Anne T. Wilbur. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
§ Fields. 1 vol. 18mo. 


This volume, the production of the author of “ Pic- 
ciola’*—the most delightful and most popnlar of pyscho- 
logical romances—is devoted to the life of Alexander Sel- 
kirk, and is altogether the most interesting biography of 
him that we possess. It has all the attractiveness of a 
novel of adventure, being vivid in representation both of 
incidents and character, and tracing with clearness and 
simplicity the effects of solitude on the solitary’s mind 
and disposition. In addition to its merits as a narrative, 
it teaches with great power the lesson, that man’s best 
nature is developed by contact and companionship with 
his fellows, and that solitude injures him both mentally 
and morally. “ Delicious is solitude !’? says the French 
Tupper, “ but then it is well to have a friend by, to whom 
one can say that solitude is delicious.”?> Miss Wilbur’s 
translation of the work is executed with care and elegance. 





The Gold Worshipers ; or the Days we Live in, A Future 
Historical Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars.” 
New York: Harper § Brothers, 


*“ The Gold Worshipers” are a class of religionists so 
numerous in all Christian lands, that this novel is sure of 
a vast circulation if it should chance to be read by a moiety 
ofthem. The particular subject of the work is the rail- 
road speculations of England during the reign of King 
Hudson; anid a very lively picture is given of the excite- 
ment among all orders of English society during the do- 
minion of that potentate of Locomotivedom. The style is 
vigorous, animated and sparkling with that infusion of 
irony in the artifice of the composition so characteristic 
of the ruling school of English novelists; and the whole 
representation evinces no ordinary talent for satirical de- 
scription of manners and brilliant though sketchy cha- 
racterization. Mrs. Sparkleton is a gem of roguish cha- 
racter, not altogether unworthy of the penetrating dis- 
cernment and plastic brain that produced the Becky Sharp 
of “© Vanity Fair.” 
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